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YOU  in  the  armed  services,  especially  you  newcomers,  will  conclude  that 
you  have  now  almost  completely  sacrificed  your  power  of  choice,  your 
precious  individual  freedoms,  due  to  the  necessity  for  regimentation  that 
all  the  services  require.  And  because  of  this,  it  may  appear  that  at  no 
other  period  in  your  life  have  your  leisure  hours  gained  such  significance. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish  of  indecision  and  go 
speedily  to  the  heart  of  things.  You  may  try  to  fool  others,  but  don't  try 
to  evade  your  own  integrity  where  values  are  concerned. 

I  know  a  petty  officer  who  anxiously  runs  to  meet  each  leisure  hour.  In 
the  back  of  his  head  he  knows  he  should  write  home,  and  there's  a  buddy 
in  sick  bay  who  would  probably  be  delighted  to  see  him.  Oh  yes,  and  he 
might  well  spend  some  time  boning  up  on  that  electronics  angle  he  flunked 
yesterday.  But  shaven  and  fresh  and  rarin'  to  go,  he  begins  to  reason  this 
way :  the  letters  can  wait ;  the  nurses  will  take  excellent  care  of  Randy.  As 
for  study,  well — "lately  my  eyes  have  troubled  me  a  bit."  Naturally  then, 
it'd  be  far  smarter  just  to  stay  out  in  the  sunshine,  grab  a  bus  for  town,  and 
perhaps  sit  quietly  in  a  picture  show  somewhere.  And  so  the  priceless  leisure 
hours  turn  to  vapour  and  ere  he  is  aware,  it's  time  to  go  back  to  the  old 
grind  again. 

All  the  following  week  this  fella  has  a  vague  brown  taste  in  his  mouth 
about  the  home  folks,  his  sick  buddy,  and  his  failing  grades  in  electronics, 
but  these  things  he  will  face  head  on  at  his  next  leave,  and  "no  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it!" 

Well,  lads  and  lassies,  the  lesson  of  intellectual  honesty  is  tough  to  learn ; 
the  writer  is  still  knocking  himself  out  in  an  effort  to  learn  it.  To  fool  the 
world  is  easy;  to  fool  yourself  spells  ultimate  dissatisfaction  and  disaster. 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS    ISSUE 

Edward  B.  Cope  (Miss  Wise  guy, 
page  5)  says  his  background  is  Texas — 
"Texas  loud  and  proud,  Texas  news- 
papers and  house  organs.  Studied  jour- 
nalism and  playwriting  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Put  in  nearly  three  years 
in  the  MTO,  in  Air  Corps  public  rela- 
tions and  photo  work,  under  such 
doughty  Texans  as  Tex  McCrary,  Ben 
Kaplan,  Ned  Root  and  Al  Harting." 
Since  returning  to  civilian  life  in  No- 
vember, 1945,  he  has  been  a  full-time 
free-lance  writer  "without  benefit  of 
garret."  Heaven,  home  and  wife  are  in 
Houston. 

••• 

Peter  Fernandez  (A  Reluctant  Thes- 
pian, page  9)  is  a  person  all  of  you  may 
have  seen  or  heard.  Starting  in  show 
business  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  is 
completing  his  eleventh  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  performing  in  over  2,000  network 
broadcasts,  including  The  Aldrich  Fam- 
ily, The  Hit  Parade,  Mr.  District  At- 
torney, and  Superman,  he  has  played  the 
lead  in  five  broadway  shows,  including 
Watch  on  the  Rhine  with  Paul  Lukas. 
He  is  currently  making  a  picture  for 
Universal-International  tentatively  titled 
The  Amboy  Dukes  in  which  he  has  the 
lead. 

During  his  Army  stint  Mr.  Fernandez 
was  chief  of  the  enlisted  branch,  Radio 
Section,  Headquarters,  Army  Ground 
Forces. 

••• 

Florence  Jansson  (The  Latest  in 
Limbs,  page  13)  has  been  working  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington for  twelve  years  and  is  one  of 
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the    people    behind    the    scenes    in    the 

making  of  disbursements  to  veterans. 
••• 

Clem  Graham  (Tough  Guy,  page  19) 
was  camp  newspaper  editor  at  Drew 
Field,  Lakeland  Army  Air  Field,  and 
Page  Field,  Florida,  during  his  four 
years  of  service  in  the  Air  Corps  during 
the  war.  Formerly  a  newspaperman,  he 
is  now  a  full-time  free  lancer,  having 
had  over  40  short  stories  and  articles 
and  200  poems  published.  Look  for  his 
book  of  verse,  American  Dreams  and 
Nightmares,  which  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Press  of  James  A.  Decker, 
Prairie  City,  Illinois. 
••• 

Mitzi  Mitzman  (Herman,  page  27), 
in  her  three  years  of  service,  was  editor 
of  the  Army  newspaper  at  Monticello, 
Arkansas,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
local  town  newspapers  as  well.  A  junior 
model  before  the  war,  she  has  recently 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  School  of 
Radio  Broadcasting  in  Philadelphia  and 
is  now  taking  time  for  short-story  writ- 
ing. 

••• 

Hugo  F.  Martin  (A  System  for  Suc- 
cess, page  35)  is  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  effectiveness  of  his  "system."  He 
hopes  that  his  story  "may  help  others 
with  their  difficulties,"  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  will.  Mr.  Martin's  three-year 
service    took   him   to    Europe    with    an 

AAF  fighter  squadron. 
••• 

William  S.  Paxson,  Jr.  (Into  My 
Hands,  page  38)  found  food  for  thought 
in  his  five  years  of  service  after  enlist- 
ment in  August,  1941.  After  basic  train- 
ing, Adjutant  General's  School,  and 
Military  Intelligence  School,  he  became 
an  agent  with  the  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps,  serving  in  the  95th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  Ardennes  and  Rhineland 
campaigns. 
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By  FRANK  M.  LOWE,  JR. 


1HE  rolling  stone  leaves 
its  scratches  on  the  moun- 
tain, the  river  its  channel  in 
the  soil ;  the  ground  is  all 
memoranda  and  signatures ; 
and  every  object  covered 
over  with  hints  to  the  intelli- 
gent." A  good  illustration  of 
these  words  of  Emerson  is 
the  Natural  Bridge  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  fifty-foot  arch  of 
rock,  spanning  a  canyon  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  is  explained  as  a  former  water- 
fall, gradually  undermined  by  a  slow 
seepage  far  below  the  surface,  which 
eventually  wore  away  an  opening  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  divert  the  whole  stream 
to  a  lower  level,  leaving  high  and  dry, 
as  a  bridge,  what  was  formerly  the 
brink  of  ths  waterfall. 

But  whatever  warning  message  this 
suggests  is  only  half  the  story.  The 
Natural  Bridge  affords  another  attrac- 
tion consisting  of  two  initials,  carved 
deep  in  the  canyon  wall,  high  up  out 
of  reach.  The  letters  are  G.W.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  cut  there  by 
George  Washington's  own  hand  in  his 
youth.  How  he  got  them  there  is  still 
a  mystery.  Here  again  is  a  hint  to  the 
intelligent,  a  reminder  that  there  is  no 
mystery  as  to  how  Washington  im- 
printed  his   influence   upon   this   nation. 

Indelibly  inscribed  upon  our  hearts 
are  the  initials  G.W.  because  of  Wash- 
ington's faith  in  America.  At  a  time 
when  he  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain,  when  our  land  was 
an  untracked  wilderness  and  our  de- 
mocracy an  untried  experiment,  he 
staked  his  all  on  our  side.  Washington 


carved  his  good  name  upon 
this  people  by  his  integrity 
in  public  office.  When  every- 
thing was  entrusted  to  him 
he  took  nothing  for  himself. 
When  others  faltered  he 
stood  firm,  and  spurned  every 
selfish  ambition. 
Those  capital  letters,  G. 
'Hi  W .,  still  appear,  beckoning 
above  us,  because  of  the 
rare  achievement  they  represent.  George 
Washington  was  a  man  of  action  for 
whom  life  held  no  fears  and  no  failures. 
At  sixteen,  a  surveyor ;  at  twenty,  an 
administrator;  at  twenty-one  a  major. 
His  early  manhood  was  one  of  thrilling 
adventure ;  his  maturity,  a  rich  ful- 
fillment. To  him  as  to  few  men  there 
applies  the  service  club  motto,  We 
Build. 

And  finally,  Washington  engraved 
his  monogram  upon  these  United  States 
in  his  loyalty  to  American  institutions. 
At  Mt.  Vernon,  for  example,  one  visits 
his  beloved  estate,  now  a  national 
shrine,  where  strong  men  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  and  eager  youth  renews  its 
patriotism.  That  stately,  historic  home- 
stead still  stands,  sustaining  the  place 
of  the  home  in  our  homeland.  Then 
again  there  is  Washington's  sincere 
reverence  for  God.  The  places  where 
he  worshiped  are  legion.  His  path 
through  public  and  private  life  may  be 
traced  by  the  pews  where  he  prayed; 
and  within  his  tomb,  above  his  coffin, 
one  reads  those  immortal  words  of  the 
Church :  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life. 
Yes,  the  initials  of  our  first  President 
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are  not  only  cut  •in  the  canyon  of  the 
Natural  Bridge,  they  remain  written 
across  our  sky  for  all  men  to  read, 
remember,  and  approve.  His  whole  life 
was  an  open  book  and  every  page  a 
pattern  for  posterity.  Indeed,  Washing- 
ton is  more  than  a  name ;  he  is  a  symbol. 
He  is  more  than  a  person;  he  embodies 
our  principles  and  even  our  aspirations. 
He  helped  make  America;  and  ever 
since  America  has  been  making  him, 
picturing  his  noble  portrait,  the  Ameri- 
can masterpiece,  a  perpetual  challenge  to 
every    generation. 

In  fact,  Washington  has  become  to 
modern  America  what  Moses  was  to 
ancient  Israel.  Moses  had  his  flaming 
bush,  Washington  his  Cambridge  elm ; 
Moses,  his  wilderness,  Washington,  his 
Valley  Forge.  Moses  was  the  custodian 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  Washington 
the  first  defender  of  the  Constitution. 
Of  the  former,  afterwards  it  was  said : 
"And  there  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet 
since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
Jehovah  knew,  face  to  face."  Of  the 
latter,  at  the  dedication  of  his  monu- 
ment, it  was  declared :  "Build  it  to  the 
skies,  you  cannot  outreach  the  loftiness 
of  his  principles.  Found  it  upon  the 
massive  and  eternal  rock,  you  cannot 
make  it  more  enduring  than  his  fame. 
Construct  it  of  peerless  marble,  you 
cannot  make  it  purer  than  his  life.  Ex- 
haust upon  it  all  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  ancient  and  modern  art,  you 
cannot  make  it  more  proportionate  than 
his  character." 

After  all  is  said,  it  was  this  character 
which  was  the  cornerstone  of  Wash- 
ington's power.  It  was  this  which  in- 
spired confidence  and  in  the  strength  of 
which  our  infant  republic  found  its 
unity.    Character,    in    every    person,    in 


every  age,  in  every  government  must 
always  remain  the  secret  of  success. 
Our  fathers  founded  this  nation  on 
character.  The  American  way  which 
they  established  combines  a  will  to 
work,  a  pride  to  serve,  a  heart  to  help, 
and  a  spirit  to  cooperate. 

We  behold  that  American  way,  for 
which  they  cleared  the  path,  sweeping 
forward  like  a  great,  broad  current, 
over  the  crest  of  the  heroic  past,  a 
tumbling,  surging  overflowing  Niagara 
of  prosperity  and  progress,  carrying 
freedom  and  enterprise  down  into  the 
rich  valley  of  the  future.  But  this  mighty 
wonder  of  the  world  must  not  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  leaks  and  seepage 
beneath  the  surface.  Its  abundant  waters 
must  not  be  diverted  to  a  lower  level. 
Selfish,  shortsighted  men  and  minori- 
ties must  not  be  permitted  to  sap  the 
source  of  our  national  strength  by  sub- 
stituting class  solidarity  for  the  unity 
and  wrelfare  of  all. 

What  a  huge  task  lies  before  us ! 
And  what  little  men  we  are,  measured 
by  the  stature  of  a  Washington.  Our 
trouble  with  regard  to  our  Washingtons 
and  Lincolns  is  that  we  eulogize  them 
but  are  not  energized  by  their  example. 
We  applaud  but  we  do  not  apply.  We 
laud  them  but  we  do  not  live  them. 
We  orate  but  we  do  not  appropriate. 
We  attempt  to  pass  on  their  influence 
through  words  rather  than  deeds.  Thus 
we  betray  them  and  cheat  ourselves  out 
of  the  best  of  our  heritage.  In  such  a 
situation,  let  us  pray,  "God  send  us  men, 
with  hearts  ablaze,  all  right  to  love,  all 
wrong  to  hate ;  these  are  the  patriots 
nations  need ;  these  are  the  bulwarks  of 
the  State"  .  .  .  God,  send  us  men ;  and 
dear  God,  make  us  better  men ! 

— Used   by  special  permission 
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1  HE  evening  was  ending  the  way  all 
our  evenings  did.  With  our  favorite 
stalemate.  * 

"You've  just  got  to  give  me  a  job," 
Sue  demanded. 

"You've  just  got  to  marry  me,"  I 
said. 

"Do  I  get  a  job  if  I  marry  you?" 

"Nope,"  I  said.  "No  wife  of  mine  will 
work." 

"I'm  not  your  wife,"  Sue  snapped.  She 
is  a  beautiful  red-headed  snapper.  "And 
I'm  not  going  to  be." 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "you're 
only  interested  in  me  because  I'm  the 
personnel  manager  of  an  advertising 
agency." 

That  did  it.  Sue  snatched  her  hand 
out  of  mine,  slammed  out  of  my  con- 
vertible, strode  into  her  apartment  house. 
She  did  all  three  things  with  breath- 
taking elegance  and  regularity. 

My  deep  sigh  segued  into  the  sound 
of  my  motor  starting,  and  I  drove 
home.    .    .   . 

Old  J.  B.  is  boss  at  the  agency.  When 


he  wasn't  pampering  the  Wedding  Bell 
Wedding  Ring  account,  which  was. 
constantly,  he  found  time  to  look  in  orb 
his  department  heads. 

"How's  the  personnel  character  this- 
morning,  Ted?"  he  asked  heartily.  He 
called  each  of  his  department  heads 
"character." 

"Just  fine,  J.  B.,"  I  lied.  He  didn't 
know  about  Sue  and  me  and  the  year- 
old  stalemate. 

"Did  you  hear  'Rings  Over  America' 
last  night?" 

"Most  of  it,"  I  said.  Listening  to 
that  radio  show  was  an  agency  "must." 

"Great  show,"  J.  B.  boomed,  "in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  that  old  washwoman 
Hinkledorf  insists  on  writing  his  own 
commercials."  Hinkeldorf  is  president  of 
the  Wedding  Bell  Wedding  Ring  Com- 
pany. 

J.  B.  added,  "One  of  the  typists  in 
my  outer  office — Miss  Williams — missed 
the  Ring  show  two  weeks  in  succession. 
I  fired  her  this  morning.  Please  get  a 
replacement  as  soon   as  possible,   Ted." 
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After  J.  B.  left,  I  girded  up  my  gray- 
matter.  Here  was  my  chance,  I  figured, 
to  give  Sue  a  taste  of  agency  work. 
After  she  got  bored  with  routine  typing 
in  a  few  weeks,  she'd  be  ready  to  chuck 
her  career  and  marry  me. 

"Sue,  darling,"  I  said  into  the  phone 
a  moment  later,  "I've  got  to  talk  to 
you." 

"If  it's  about  what  happened  last 
night  or  the  hundred  times  before — " 
she  began  hotly. 

"Boil  down  to  a  simmer,  will  you?" 
I   said.    "I've   had   a  change   of   mind." 

"Meaning  what?"  Now  her  voice 
was    icing  up   the  telephone   lines. 

"There's  a  typist  job  open  in  J.  B.'s 
outer  office,"  I  explained.  "Not  a  terrific 
job,  you  understand,  but  a  chance  for 
you  to  get  your  foot  in  the  door  of 
an  advertising  career." 

"If  this  is  such  a  hot  job,"  Sue  asked 
suspiciously,  "why  did  the  other  girl 
give  it  up?" 

"She  failed  to  listen  to  a  radio 
show." 

"Hmmmm,"'  Sue  hummed  thought- 
fully. Then:  "When  do  I  start  to 
work?" 

"Tomorrow  morning,"  I  said,  seeing 
orange  blossoms  before  my  eyes.  "One 
other  thing,  darling.  There's  no  need 
of  mentioning  around  the  office  we're 
going  to  be  married  soon." 

Sue  replied,  "I'll  keep  our  little 
secret — always." 

Somehow,  I  didn't  like  the  way  she 
said  that.  It  turned  the  orange  blossoms 
into  eight-balls.   .   .  . 

Sue  Bradshaw  went  to  work  in  J.  B.'s 
outer  office  the  next  morning.  Three 
days  later  she  worked  her  way  into 
his  middle  office.  And  the  following 
week  found  her  anchored  right  smack  in 
his  inner  office  as  confidential  assistant 
to  J.  B.'s  confidential  secretary. 

"That    new    Miss    Bradshaw,"    J.    B. 


told  me  one  morning  after  Sue  had  been 
working  two  weeks,  "is  definitely  char- 
acter timber." 

"Yeah,"  I  said  gloomily.  Sue  was 
so  busy  studying  radio  programs  and 
writing  confidential  reports  to  J.  B. 
that  she  hadn't  given  me  a  date  since 
she  started  working.  What's  more,  J.  B. 
is  a  bachelor  too. 

"That  new  Miss  Bradshaw  is  going 
places,"  the  boss  enthused.  "Always 
volunteering  to  analyze  radio  shows, 
always  dropping  ideas  in  my  suggestion 
box,  always — " 

"You  might  as  well  know,  J.  B.," 
I  broke  in,  "Sue — I  mean,  Miss  Brad- 
shaw— and  I  are  planning  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"No  go,"  he  said. 

"Huh?"    I    blinked. 

"You  cannot  marry  Miss  Bradshaw." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"New   ruling." 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  I  said. 

"New  ruling.  None  of  my  employees 
may  marry  each  other." 

"Does  Miss  Bradshaw  know  about 
this?"  I  gulped. 

"Oh,"  J.  B.  said  brightly,  "it  was 
Miss  Bradshaw  who  suggested  the  new 
ruling !" 

When  I  recovered  from  my  shock, 
J.  B.  had  already  left  my  office.  I 
grabbed  up  the  phone  and  barked  into 
it: 

"Get  me  Miss  Bradshaw." 

A  moment  later  Sue's  voice  came 
over  the  line,  dripping  with  efficiency, 
"Miss  Bradshaw  speaking." 

"Sue,  this  is  Ted,"  I  said  savagely. 
"Come  to   my  office  immediately." 

"Eh?"  For  an  instant  she  lost  her 
career-girl  composure,  but  only  for  a 
flash.  She  rallied  fast  with:  "What 
is  it  you  wish  to  see  me  about?" 

"You'll  find  out." 

"I  don't  think  I  will,"  Sue  said  coldly, 
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"because    I'm   really    not    interested." 

"Is  that  any  way  to  talk  to  the 
personnel  manager  you're  going  to 
marry?"  I  pleaded.  Now  I  was  plead- 
ing. 

"In   your   case,   yes,"    Sue   said. 

"Then  what's  the  chance  of  seeing 
you  tonight?" 

"In  your  case,  none  whatsoever,"  she 
said,  hanging  up  on  me. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  but  to  take  poison  pen  in  hand.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  Sue  came  into  my 
office  with  beautifully  tragic  steps.  She 
looked  as  though  she'd  been  crying. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sue?" 

"I've  been  fired,"  she  said  tearfully. 


"Some  stinker  sent  an  anonymous  note 
to  Mr.  Hinkledorf,  the  president  of 
Wedding  Bell  Wedding  Rings,  and 
reported  this  agency  as  being  anti- 
marriage." 

"Tsk-tsk-tsk,"  I  said. 

"Mr.  Hinkledorf,"  she  went  on, 
"phoned  J.  B.  this  morning  and  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  the  Ring  account  un- 
less we  changed  our  no-marriage-of- 
employees  ruling.  So  J.  B.  fired  me  be- 
cause it  was  my  idea."  Sue  swallowed 
hard.  "I'll  marry  you,  Ted,  but  first  I'd 
like  to  get  my  hands  on  the  stinker  who 
wrote  that  note." 

"Never  mind  your  hands,  darling," 
I    said.    "Put   your    arms    around   me." 


MAKE  YOUR  POCKET  CHECKERBOARD 

Checkers  is  a  game  the  popularity  of  which  never  wanes.  Here's  how  to 
make  a  "pocket"  checker  game  that  will  always  be  handy  whenever  and 
wherever  you  meet  one  of  your  checker-playing  friends. 

Cut  a  square  piece  of  board  4x4  inches  and  !/4  inch  thick.  A  piece  taken 
from  the  side  of  an  apple  box  is  about  right  if  you  are  still  short  of  plywood 
or  any  other  similar  wood. 

Smooth  the  wood  by  rubbing  sandpaper  with  the  grain,  not  across.  You 
can  do  the  job  best  by  first  using  No.  1/2  sandpaper  and  then  finish  off  with 
2/0  or  a  finer  grade. 

Mark  off  the  board  in  Vi-inch  squares,  painting  alternate  squares  dark 
and  light  or  red  and  black. 

Mark  the  center  of  each  square  with  an  ice  pick  or  a  small  nail  as  a  guide 
for  the  drill.  Bore  holes  through  the  center  of  each  square  with  the  74 -inch 
bit. 

Instead  of  regu'ation  round  checkers,  cut  sections  of  ]/4-inch  dowel,  each 
Vi  inch  long.  These  are  the  "men"  with  which  the  game  is  played.  Paint  the 
tops  of  one  set  red,  the  other  black,  or  any  other  desirable  colors. 

The  "men"  fit  into  the  holes  for  playing.  They  should  fit  quite  loosely. 
If  they  seem  to  be  too  tight  for  easy  handling,  sandpaper  them  a  little  until 
they  slip  in  and  out  easily. 

Find  a  cardboard  box  that  is  the  same  size  as  the  board  and  about  Vz  inch 
deep,  to  keep  it  in.  If  you  cannot  find  a  box  that  is  the  right  size,  you  can 
easily  make  one  out  of  cardboard.  This  game  can  be  used  in  moving  vehicles 
without  danger  of  the  "men"  sliding  off. 

— Henry  Charles  Suter 
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Dixie  Land 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  our  privilege 
to  make  a  short  sojourn  in  sunny- 
Tennessee.  This  State  is  rich  in  legend, 
folklore  and  song,  some  of  which  has 
become  widely  famous,  other  of  which 
should  be  better  known. 

At  the  southeast  entrance  to  the  State 
capitol  there  is  a  modest  monument  to 
one  Sam  Davis  of  Tennessee,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  1842  at 
Murfreesboro  and  educated  at  the 
Western  Military  Institute  in  Nashville. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  War  between 
the  States  he  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  member  of  the  First  Ten- 
nessee Regiment.  Later  he  was  assigned 
to  Shaw's  Scouts,  Cheatham's  Division. 
In  November,  1863,  while  uniformed  in 
the  butternut  and  gray  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, he  was  captured  in  his  own  State. 
At  that  time  this  point  was  well  within 
the  Federal  lines.  On  his  person  were 
important  military  papers  describing  the 
Federal  forces  and  their  fortifications. 
The  papers  are  said  to  have  been  given 
Davis  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  had  also 
been  captured  and  was  confined  to  the 
same  prison.  "Davis  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  condemned  to  death  and  exe- 
cuted at  Pulaski,  November  27,  1863. 
The  Federal  commander  offered  Davis 
his  life  if  he  would  tell  who  gave  him 
the  papers.  To  this  offer,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  gallows,  Davis  made 
his    immortal    reply :    T    would    die    a 


thousand  deaths  before  I  would  betray 
a  friend.'  " 

There  are  incidents  from  World  War 
II   and   no   doubt  from   other   wars   as 
well  which  possibly  would  reveal  simi- 
lar  admirable   traits    of   character,   but 
there   is   one   which   by   contrast   is   so 
base  that  the  names  cannot  even  be  re- 
vealed here  at  this  time.   The  incident 
occurred  among  a  group  of  Americans 
imprisoned  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of  war. 
Like  all  prisoners  these  also  smuggled, 
whenever    possible,    needed    foods    and 
medicines  to  their  comrades  inside  the 
prison  camp.  Because  a  number  of  the 
prisoners    were    dying,     several     noble 
Americans  engaged  in  these  smuggling 
activities,    whereby    they    were    able   to 
bring    in    certain    vital    medicines — life- 
saving  medicines  for  their  comrades.  Had 
the  camp  been  properly  managed  these 
medicines  would  have  been  available  to 
the   prisoners ;    since   this   was   not   the 
case,  it  was  a  question  of  the  prisoners' 
obtaining  them  at  their  own  risk  or  of 
allowing  their  comrades   to   suffer  and 
die  needlessly.  Later  on  at  least  one  of 
these  noble  smugglers,  who  had  proved 
to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  his  comrades, 
was    brutally    tortured   by   his    captors. 
The    inhuman    torture    was     shocking 
enough  but  not  nearly  so  shocking  as 
the    revelation    that    he    had    been    be- 
trayed by  a  fellow  American  who  sought 
thereby  to  obtain  special  privileges  and 
advantages  for  himself !  Today  the  one 
who  was  cruelly  tortured  is  still  alive 
and,  while  he  bears   great  suffering  in 
his  body,  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  traitor  died 
soon  after  playing  his  Judas  act. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  our 
own  country  and  the  entire  world 
would  be  better  off  with  more  Sam 
Davises. 
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AFTER  evening  chow,  Pvt.  Charlie 
Mullen  paused  in  front  of  the  bulletin 
board  before  going  to  the  barracks  to 
spruce  up  for  his  date  with  Cpl.  Irene 
King.  Printed  in  large,  arresting  letters 
was  a  notice  from  the  post  Special  Serv- 
ices officer : 

"ATTENTION,  ALL  WOULD-BE 
THESPIANS!  Volunteers  from  en- 
listed WAC  and  men  companies  wanted 
to  participate  in  show.  Report  to  Special 
Services  between  1800  and  2000." 

The  other  notices  consisted  only  of 
KP  lists  and  instructions  on  the  proper 
wearing  of  the  uniform.  Well,  he  was 
safe  from  KP  for  another  few  days 
at  least,  he  had  no  worries  about  the 
uniform  because  he  always  looked  his 
best,  especially  when  with  Irene,  and 
as  for  the  notice  of  the  show,  he  would 
go  and  see  it,  but  that  would  be  all.  Act- 
ing was  fine  to  watch,  but,  he  imagined, 
terrible  to  do. 

A  half  hour  later,  Charlie  greeted 
Irene  with  a  big  grin  and  "Hi,  baby." 

"Hi,  yourself,"  Irene  laughed  back. 
"We're   not   going   into   town   tonight." 


This  certainly  was  unexpected.  "And 
why  not?"  he  protested. 

"Because,"  Irene  said  slowly,  "I'm 
going  to  be  an  actress.  Didn't  you  read 
the  bulletin  board  tonight?" 

"Sure,  I  read  it.  But  that's  for  some- 
one   who's    done    some    acting    before." 

Irene  shook  her  head.  "You  just 
don't  want  me  to  get  into  the  show.  We 
can  go  there  and  find  out  all  about 
it." 

Which  is  what  Pvt.  Mullen  did.  Any- 
thing for  Irene.  If  she  had  asked  him 
to  go  swimming  in  the  middle  of  winter 
he  would  have  done  it  for  her.  And 
when  she  got  the  part  in  the  show  and 
told  the  Special  Services  officer  that 
Charlie  was  an  excellent  actor,  though 
a  bit  reluctant  to  do  any  acting,  Charlie 
had  to  say  that  it  was  all  true.  Irene 
would  have  been  mighty  sore  at  him 
if  he  hadn't.  So  there  he  was,  going  to 
be  in  a  show  with  Irene.  It  sewed  up 
every  evening  for  the  next  week  while 
they  rehearsed,  but  the  one  good  thing 
about  it  was  that  at  least  he  would  be 
with  Irene. 
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The  next  night,  at  the  first  rehearsal, 
the  S.S.  officer  assigned  the  parts.  Irene 
was  to  be  the  leading  lady,  a  femme 
fa  tale  who  was  out  to  get  her  man, 
come  hell  or  the  villain  or  the  MPs. 
The  part  of  the  man  she  was  out  to 
get  was  given  to  a  Sgt.  Bill  Williams, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  man  with  a 
movie-star  face.  The  villain  was  to  be 
played  by  the  cook  of  the  Third  Bat- 
talion. As  each  part  was  assigned,  Pvt. 
Charlie  Mullen  felt  that  his  ego  was 
being  knocked  around  a  bit.  It  was 
knocked  out  when  he  was  given  the 
part  of  the  leading  lady's  chauffeur. 

The  first  night  of  rehearsal  was 
something  Charlie  never  would  forget. 
Everything  was  going  fine  until  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  when  Irene  got 
her  man.  Sgt.  Bill  Williams  at  this 
point  had  to  kiss  the  girl.  Charlie 
didn't  mind,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Sergeant  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  script.  The  kiss  lasted  a  few  seconds 
too  long.  Charlie  scowled  at  Sgt. 
Williams,  but  the  Sergeant  just  scowled 
back,   then  shrugged  his   shoulders. 

And  then  in  the  third  act  came 
Charlie's  big  moment.  Which  he  fluffed. 
Reading  his  one  and  only  line  from  the 
script,  Charlie  became  confused.  In- 
stead of  "The  car  awaits,  my  lady," 
Charlie,  the  nervousness  of  actually  act- 
ing overcoming  him,  said,  "The  war 
acaits,  ly  mady."  Trying  the  line  again, 
he  became  more  confused. 

"I  can't  say  it,"  he  complained  to  the 
S.S.  officer. 

"By  next  week  it'll  be  fine,"  the 
Special  Services  officer  said,  and  they 
continued  with  the  rest  of  the  show. 

Afterwards,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
recreation  hall,  Charlie  had  it  out  with 
Irene.  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  there  watch- 
ing you  kissing  that  big  hunk  of  hand- 
some sergeant,"  he  said.  "I  just  won't 
stand  for  it.  I'm  jealous." 


Irene  laughed.  "He's  really  handsome," 
she  said. 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  snapped 
Charlie.  "And  he  takes  his  stage  kisses 
too  seriously." 

"And  he  knows  how  to  do  it  right," 
Irene   retorted. 

"I  won't  stand  for  it !" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
then,  Charlie?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing." 

Returning  to  his  barracks  after  say- 
ing good  night  to  Irene,  Charlie  lay 
on  his  cot  feeling  miserable.  Here  he 
was  going  out  on  a  date  with  his  girl 
and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  an 
actor  with  one  line  in  a  show  and  sitting 
there  watching  his  girl  being  kissed  by 
some  big,  good-looking  sergeant.  He  fell 
asleep  and  spent  the  night  with  some 
horrible  nightmares. 

The  next  night  it  was  the  same.  The 
Sergeant  kissed  as  if  he  meant  it, 
Irene  kissed  as  if  she  loved  it  and  Pvt. 
Charlie  Mullen  made  a  mess  of  his 
one  line.  It  went  on  like  that  for  five 
nights  in  a  row.  Charlie,  sitting  there 
watching  the  whole  show,  had  learned 
everyone's  lines  but  his  own.  He  just 
couldn't  say,  "The  car  awaits,  my  lady." 
But  he  could  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
show.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
Irene  never  failed  to  say  to  him  after 
the  rehearsal,  "Isn't  Sgt.  Williams  just 
wonderful  in  the  part?  I  just  get  the 
feeling  that  he  means  every  one  of 
those  lines."  To  which  Charlie  would 
always  reply,  "I  get  the  same  feeling 
and  I   don't   like  it." 

The  night  before  the  opening  Charlie 
received   the  crudest   blow   of  all. 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  the  barracks," 
Irene  said  after  the  rehearsal.  "Sgt. 
Williams  has  been  nice  enough  to  ask 
me  into  town  for  a  snack  and  we  can 
go  over  our  scenes  together." 
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That  was  it.  Charlie  went  back  to  his 
barracks  and  couldn't  sleep  at  all  that 
night.  He  worried  about  his  line  in 
the  show  and  he  worried  more  wondering 
if  Sgt.  Williams  was  just  going  over 
lines  for  the  show  or  if  he  was  brushing 
up  on  a  good  line  to  hand  Irene. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  calis- 
thenics, a  message  came  to  the  orderly- 
room  relieving  Charlie  of  the  day's 
duties.  He  was  to  report  to  the  S.S. 
officer  for  rehearsals. 

"It  was  quite  a  shock  to  us  and 
we're  in  a  hole,"  the  Special  Services 
officer  explained  when  Charlie  had  re- 
ported, "but  Sgt.  Williams  is  unable  to 
do  the  show  tonight.  It  seems  that  he 
went  into  town  last  night  and  ate  too 
much  lobster,  coke  and  ice  cream.  He's 
so  sick  he  can't  even  think.  They've  put 
him  in  the  infirmary  for  twenty-four 
hours.  We've  got  to  have  a  replacement 
in  a  hurry.  Pvt.  Mullen,  you're  our  man. 
You  know  the  whole  show  by  heart, 
except  your  own  one  line.  I'll  do  that 
line  myself.  You're  going  to  have  to 
be  the  leading  man  and  may  that 
audience  have  mercy  on  our  souls  if 
you  make  a  mess   of  it." 


That  night  Charlie  forgot  his  nervous- 
ness once  he  was  on  stage  in  front  of 
the  packed  theatre.  He  knew  the  lines 
perfectly  and  had  to  keep  from  saying 
everyone  else's  lines.  But  the  audience 
loved  him.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  when  he  had  to  kiss  the 
femme  fatale,  Charlie  gave  his  all, 
holding  Irene  the  way  he  had  always 
wanted  to  hold  her. 

After  the  show  Charlie  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  S.S.  officer  for  saving 
the  night.  And  then  a  bundle  of  pretty 
little  WAC  corporal  hit  him  hard  and 
he  felt  Irene's  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  lips  on  his. 

"You  were  wonderful,  darling,"  Irene 
crooned  in  his  ear.  "You're  terrific.  And 
you  know  how  to  kiss." 

"Better  than  Sgt.  Williams?"  Charlie 
asked. 

"A   hundred   thousand   times   better." 

Charlie  chuckled  happily.  "Then  it 
was  lucky  for  me  that  Sgt.  Williams  was 
so  sick  today,  otherwise  you'd  never 
have  found  out.  How  did  he  get  so 
sick  last  night?" 

Irene  laughed.  "Can't  you  guess?" 
she  asked. 


New  Language  Book 

A  new  kind  of  language  book,  Language  Through  Pictures,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  Garden  City  Publishing  Company  as  one  of  their  original  publica- 
tions. For  service  men  and  women  who  have  occasion  to  work  or  play  among  people 
using  these  languages  this  book  will  prove  to  be  a  handy  tool.  Compiled  by  George 
and  Louise  Pfeiffer,  Language  Through  Pictures  is  an  illustrated,  living  vocabulary 
of  French,  Spanish  and  English  words,  grouped  in  logical  sections  according  to  the 
way  they  are  most  used — People ;  Their  Food,  What  They  Do ;  Things  They  Make ; 
Cities ;  Communities  and  Governments ;  Nature ;  and  Abstract,  which  covers  verbs, 
adjectives  and  common  expressions.  In  addition,  there  is  an  alphabetical  index 
listing  the  nearly  three  thousand  words  that  appear  with  accompanying  line 
drawings.  In  the  front  of  the  book  is  a  guide  to  its  use,  which  explains  the  basic 
arrangement  used  throughout  and  gives  the  pronunciation  "soundwriting"  keys.  To 
help  the  reader  pronounce  correctly,  the  authors  have  spelled  out  all  words  in 
English  beneath  their  French  and  Spanish  translations. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  papers  car- 
ried a  quiet,  dignified  notice  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Hunter  II,  author  of 
the  controversial  textbook  Elements  of 
Biology. 

Old-timers  will  well  recall  the  famous 
"monkey"  trial,  better  known  as  the 
Scopes  Trial  of  1925,  in  which  a  young 
Tennessee  school  teacher  by  the  name  of 
John  T.  Scopes  was  arrested  for  teach- 
ing evolution  in  defiance  of  a  slate  law. 
Clarence  Darrow,  famed  criminal  law- 
yer, flew  to  defend  the  young  man,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  silver-tongued  orator 
and  attorney,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
The  trial  itself,  while  starting  in  all 
seriousness,  became  a  three-ringed  circus 
before  Darrow  stopped  snapping  his 
galluses  and  the  curious  court  fans  from 
as  far  away  as  New  York  City  ceased 
mopping  their  excited  brows. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  mill 
since  that  day,  and  a  more  enlightened 
stand  where  technical  differences  are 
concerned  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Church.  The  findings  of  science  still 
tend  to  shake  many  old  notions  as  such, 
but  every  one  keeps  pretty  cool  and  col- 
lected about  it. 

The  theory  most  generally  accepted 
by  biologists  in  regard  to  man's  origin 
is  that  the  first  living  cells  were  created 
from  nonliving  matter  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  years  ago;  and  that  these  cells 
developed  increasingly  complex  organ- 
isms  and   that   after   countless   millenia 
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consciousness  began  to  appear.  Natural 
then  that  with  awareness,  consciousness, 
spiritual  values  came  into  being  as 
surely  as  were  produced  the  amoeba 
and  trilobites. 

In  other  words,  both  science  and  men 
of  the  clergy  agree  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite upward  trend  within  the  universe, 
and  that  this  fact  points  not  to  mere 
mechanical  happenstance,  but  to  a  mag- 
netic and  Divine  design. 

The  writer  is  no  biologist,  no  scientist, 
not  a  member  of  the  clergy,  but  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  he  has  little  doubt. 
Upon  the  mind  groping  dubiously  in 
that  direction  I  think  he  could  place  an 
unfaltering  hand  of  faith. 

Look  about  you  and  you  will  every- 
where note  that  there  are  two  major 
warring  impulses  running  neck-to-neck 
through  the  lives  of  every  living  person ; 
call  one  self-preservation,  or  propaga- 
tion, the  other  selflessness,  or  an  urge 
towards  the  larger  good.  This  much  we 
can  be  certain  of:  the  law  of  personal 
survival  is  constantly  outdistanced  by 
and  subordinated  to  the  other.  History 
itself  is  the  answer.  For  were  mere  self- 
survival  the  dominating  impulse,  we 
would  consistently  flee  from  danger  or 
risk  of  any  sort,  and  make  a  fetish  of 
coddling  our  personal  and  precious  little 
lives.  Instead,  all  about  us  we  see  men 
and  women  running  gallantly  head  on 
into  danger  for  something  they  cannot 
themselves  define,  but  which  they  in- 
stinctively know  is  far  more  important 
and  significant  than  personal  survival. 

Life  is  ruled  by  cause  and  effect. 

We  see  here  the  immutable,  factual 
effect.  Certainly,  then,  there  must  be  a 
Cause  and  a  Reason  for  it  all.  That 
Cause  lies  with  God,  and  pros  and  cons 
about  evolution  seem  wholly  beside  the 
point. 

— MARK  CRANE 


The  Latest  in  Limbs 


By  Florence  Jansson 


CALL  me  Mac,"  he  said,  so  that  is 
what  we  called  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  young 
man  who  had  just  come  to  work  in  our 
office.  He  had  a  desk  over  by  the  win- 
dow, and  there  he  sat  day  after  day, 
running  through  the  letters  that  came 
to  him.  Some  he  sent  to  file,  and  on 
others  he  dictated  replies,  slipping  over 
to  one  of  the  several  sound-scribers  in 
the  room  and  recording  his  voice  on  a 
plastic  disc  for  transcription. 

Cooperative  and  efficient,  he  fitted 
himself  into  our  routine  in  a  manner 
of  having  been  there  from  the  be- 
ginning. You  didn't  have  to  wonder 
whether  his  work  would  get  done;  you 
just   knew   it  would. 

And  then  one  day  he  wasn't  at  his 
desk.  That  seemed  odd;  he  hadn't  said 
a  word  about  wanting  leave. 

Soon  the  phone  rang  and  Mac's  voice 
came  in,  brisk  and  to  the  point  as  al- 
ways. "I  can't  make  it  today,  broke  my 
foot,"  he  said,  and  it  sounded  as  though 
he  was   chuckling. 

Sol  It  might  be  a  month  before  he'd 
be  back,  and  there  was  all  that  work. 
What  would  we  do? 

But  the  next  day  there  was  Mac  at 
his  desk  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
So  it  must  have  been  a  joke.  Maybe 
breaking  a  foot  was  a  stock  expression 
for  taking  time  out  to  go  to  the  ball 
game  or  the  races. 

He  grinned  at  the  astonishment  turned 
on  him  from  all  directions.  No,  it  wasn't 
a  joke,  he  said.  He'd  broken  his  foot 
but  it  was  all  right  now.  He'd  gone 
to  a  limb  shop  downtown  for  repairs. 

It  was  only  then  that  his  co-workers 


knew  his  left  foot  was  an  inanimate 
device  manufactured  from  light  metal 
and  fitted  with  an  ankle  joint  that  en- 
abled him  to  carry  on  without  evidence 
of  handicap. 

"But  gee,  Mac,  how'd  they  fix  you 
up  so  fast?"  one  of  the  boys  asked. 
"I'd  have  thought  you'd  be  lucky  to  get 
it  done  in  a  week." 

For  answer  Mac  drew  a  small  card 
from  his  pocket.  It  showed  his  picture 
and  some  identifying  numbers.  "This 
did  it,"  he  said.  "It's  my  prosthetic 
service  card  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. When  I  have  a  breakdown  I 
can  go  to  the  nearest  limb  shop  for 
immediate   repairs   costing  up   to   $35." 

What  happened  to  Mac  may  happen, 
with  variation  in  detail,  to  any  one  of 
the  23,000  war  veterans  who  have  ob- 
tained prosthetic  service  cards  since 
July,  1946,  when  this  simple,  effective 
method    of    operation    was    authorized. 

Not  only  do  these  cards  afford  im- 
mediate service  for  the  veterans,  but 
they  also  provide  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration a  means  of  gathering  infor- 
mation useful  for  further  development 
of  prosthetics. 

The  shops  send  all  repair  bills  to  the 
Veterans  Administration.  These  bills, 
broken  down  into  classifications  as  to 
types  of  repairs,  give  a  pretty  clear 
picture  of  how  prosthetic  appliances  are 
bearing  up  under  everyday  use,  what 
features  are  weak,  and  whether  changes 
in  design  are  advisable. 

They  also  afford  some  broadly  gen- 
eral indications  as  to  types  of  prosthetics 
users,  and  the  extent  to  which  veterans 
and  manufacturers  are  cooperating  with 
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the  aims  of  the  Government.  Study  of 
cases  has  suggested,  among  other  things, 
that  mechanically  apt  veterans  fre- 
quently make  small  repairs  for  them- 
selves. This  raises  a  question  of  whether 
it  might  be  feasible  to  issue  a  manual  of 
instructions    encouraging    the    practice. 

To  provide  immediate  reference  for 
use  in  coordinating  the  various  phases 
of  prosthetic  development,  the  Veterans 
Administration  maintains,  in  its  central 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  per- 
manent exhibit  showing  the  many  de- 
vices manufactured  throughout  the 
United   States. 

This  is  a  unique  show,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  practical,  natural-appearing  de- 
vices for  the  handicapped.  Hundreds  of 
items  evolved  from  study  and  experi- 
ment give  a  concentrated  view  of  ac- 
complishments in  the  field.  Not  only 
has  the  output  increased,  but  the  quality 
has  improved  and  is  continuing  to  im- 
prove through  study  and  new  develop- 
ments. 

The  important  part  that  plastics  are 
taking  in  modern  prosthetics  is  inter- 
estingly shown  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration exhibit.  In  combination  with 
surgical  skill  their  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  eyes,  ears,  and  facial  parts 
is  going  a  long  way  toward  erasing 
visible  injuries. 


Not  only  has  prosthetic  manufacture 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  war  vet- 
erans, but  specially  constructed  mechani- 
cal equipment  has  found  its  way  to 
the  market.  For  the  veteran  with  only 
one  able  hand  there  is  a  typewriter 
for  one-hand  operation.  Constructed  to 
utilize  the  reduced  capacity  with  a  mini- 
mum of  waste  motion,  it  compensates 
in   a   large   measure   for   the   handicap. 

The  blind  man  may  relieve  the 
monotony  of  reading  in  Braille  by  listen- 
ing to  the  talking  book.  If  he  wishes 
to  know  how  late  it  is  getting  he  can 
place  his  fingertips  on  the  Braille  figures 
of  his  wrist  watch  and  "see"  the  time. 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  go  for  a  walk, 
and  here  again  he  finds  a  means  of  self- 
help.  One  might  think  of  a  cane  as  a 
comparatively  unimportant  walking  aid. 
A  new  aluminum  cane,  however,  extra 
long  and  very  light,  is  earning  for  it- 
self a  place  as  faithful  standby  of  the 
blind. 

Included  in  the  exhibit  is  a  cross- 
section  of  a  willow  tree  that  has  played 
an  active  role  in  postwar  rehabilitation. 
After  90  years  in  the  forest  the  vener- 
able old  tree,  converted  into  shin  blocks, 
ankle  blocks,  knee  blocks,  sockets  and 
feet,  is,  literally,  walking  about  the 
country  bearing  up  the  injured. 


Time  is  a  great  healer,  and  music  is,  too,  according  to  reports  of  the  Hospitalized 
Veterans  Music  Service,  a  nonprofit  organization  entirely  supported  by  contributions, 
which  has  8,500  pupils  in  7  New  York  hospitals.  Not  only  are  these  boys  mastering 
a  new  skill  and  having  fun,  but  they  are  receiving  therapy  besides.  The  doctors  say 
that  there's  nothing  like  playing  an  instrument  to  help  a  man  recover  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  Scores  of  vets  in  other  hospitals  want  to  get  on  the  musical  bandwagon.  The 
Veterans  Administration  is  urging  that  the  program  be  extended  to  all  its  hospitals. 
So  the  Music  Service,  which  has  offices  at  1  1  3  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  is 
conducting  a  "Sponsor  a  Veteran"  drive  to  raise  $180,000. 

— From  J.  George  Fredman 


IT  was  at  Oran,  North  Africa,  in 
February  of  1944,  that  I  met  Cpl.  Andre 
of  the  then  French  Underground  Force. 
Our  acquaintance  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes  but,  in  that  short  period,  Cpl. 
Andre  left  a  profound  impression  upon 
my    soul. 

I  was  then  a  buck-sergeant  with  a 
replacement  unit,  heading  for  Italy  to 
join  the  34th  Division.  Because  life 
was  monotonous  in  the  replacement 
depot  just  waiting  for  our  orders  to 
ship  out,  one  early  moonlight  evening 
four  of  us  sneaked  out  of  the  depot  to 
look  over  the  near-by  town  of  Oran. 

Since  it  was  our  first  trip  to  the 
shattered  French  town,  we  did  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  We  merely 
roamed  the  streets  without  any  definite 
plans. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  that  we 
were  passing  through  a  dark,  narrow 
alley.  Suddenly,  five  huge  figures  jumped 
out  of  a  doorway  and  blocked  our  path, 
their  eyes  scowling  with  hate  and  their 
teeth  bared  in  anger.  In  their  hands  they 
held  wicked-looking  knives. 


From  the  pictures  that  I  had  seen  in 
magazines,  I  knew  that  these  were  Arabs 
and  that  they  were  very  dangerous 
characters  to  meet  in  the  dark.  "Let's 
beat  it!"  I  whispered  to  my  companions. 
We  quickly  turned  around.  But  we 
were  trapped.  There  were  four  more 
sinister-looking  men,  slowly  advancing 
towards  us. 

My  heart  skipped  several  beats.  We 
had  been  told  of  the  Arabs'  beating  and 
robbing  some  of  our  soldiers,  but  we 
didn't  believe  those  stories  before.  We 
had  thought  that  the  officers  were  only 
trying  to  scare  us  away  from  the  town. 
Now  we  knew !  But  we  were  defense- 
less !  We  did  not  even  have  a  pocket 
knife  among  the  four  of  us. 

Being  the  only  sergeant  present,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  handle  the  situation. 
"Hey,  fellas!  Wait  a  minute!"  I  yelled 
at  the  five  Arabs  who  had  blocked  our 
path.  "We're  Americans  !  We're  on  your 
side.   We're  your  friends!" 

"Shut  up!"  the  tall,  broad-shouldered 
one  in  the  lead  snapped  in  a  heavy  voice. 
"You  steal  women.  We  kill !" 
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"We  didn't  touch  any  woman!"  I 
protested.  "We  just  came  into  town  a 
few  hours  ago." 

"Yeah.  We  haven't  been  near  any 
woman!"  one  of  the  fellows  backed 
me  up. 

"Never  mind!"  the  leader  cut  in.  "We 
kill  all !"  He  raised  his  knife  and  pre- 
pared to  jump  upon  us,  when  a  sharp 
command  cut  through  the  air.  The 
Arabs  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

I  was  wondering  who  had  saved  our 
lives  when  a  short,  thin  figure  stepped 
among  the  Arabs  and  headed  towards 
us.  In  the  figure's  left  hand,  I  saw  a 
pistol.  The  youth  smiled  at  us,  then 
snapped  orders  to  the  Arabs  in  French. 

For  a  moment  the  Arabs  did  not  move. 
They  glared  at  this  puny  figure,  as 
though  deciding  whether  to  attack  all 
five  of  us  or  wait  for  another  chance. 
I  was  prepared  for  the  worst,  when  all 
nine  Arabs  turned  and  silently  dis- 
appeared into  the  darkness. 

"Whew !"  we  all  sighed  deeply  with 
relief.  Then,  "Thanks,  fella,"  I  nodded 
to  the  five-foot  youth.  "You  certainly 
saved  our  lives."  In  the  pale  moonlight, 
the  youth  looked  so  fragile,  so  much 
like  a  girl. 

"I'm  Cpl.  Andre  of  the  French  Under- 
ground," the  youth  smiled  and  extended 
a  tiny,  white  hand. 

"I'm  Sgt.  Chinen,"  I  introduced  my- 
self. "The  others  are  White,  Lee  and 
Fink." 

Cpl.  Andre  nodded  to  all,  then  said, 
"You'd  better  get  out  of  here  fast.  If  the 
Arabs  should  decide  to  come  back  and 
fight,  we'll  all  be  killed."  Andre  grinned 
and  handed  me  the  pistol. 


"Holy  mackerel !"  I  let  out  a  yell. 
"No  ammunition  !  You — you — weren't 
you  afraid?" 

"Sure,  I  was  scared,"  the  young 
corporal  laughed.  "I  was  so  scared  that 
now  I  have  to  go  home  and  change  my 
clothes.  But  I  couldn't  let .  you  down. 
You  came  to  help  us  fight  the  Germans, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  see  you  die  without 
performing  your  mission." 

I  nodded,  then  asked,  "Won't  you 
join  us  in  a  bottle  of  beer?"  I  didn't 
know  where  I  could  get  the  bottle  of 
beer,  but  I  wanted  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion to  this  youth. 

"No,  thanks,"  the  young  corporal 
grinned.  "I  must  get  back  to  my  hus- 
band before  he  finds  me  gone  from  the 
house." 

"Your  husband!"  the  four  of  us  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes.  You  see,  I'm  P.aula  Andre," 
the  youth  bowed  and  removed  her  cap, 
letting  her  long  blonde  hair  fall  to  her 
shoulders.  With  the  moonlight  playing 
upon  her  smiling  face,  she  looked  so 
sweet,  so  beautiful. 

Involuntarily,  I  took  a  step  forward 
when,  "Bye,  now,"  Paula  Andre  softly 
whispered  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

For  a  while,  the  four  of  us  stood  at 
the  spot,  as  though  paralyzed.  Then  we 
hurried  out  of  the  alley  and  rushed  back 
to  the  replacement  depot. 

I  still  have  a  tendency  to  believe  that 
I  was  dreaming  on  that  evening  in 
Oran.  But  whenever  I  look  at  the 
"Unique,"  caliber  .25  pistol  Cpl.  Andre 
had  given  me,  I  know  that  it  was  not 
a  dream. 
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Definitions 

ACROSS 

36. 

Signal         of        distress 

11. 

River    in    Europe 

1. 

Cod    of    love 

(abbr.) 

12. 

Dried    peas 

4. 

An   anaesthetic 

37. 

Article    of    men's    ap- 

14. 

Resident    physician     ir 

7. 

Expression    of    surprise 

parel      (pi.) 

a    hospital 

8. 

Creek  letter 

38. 

Currants 

15. 

Eagle's    nest 

9. 

Preposition 

40. 

To    speak    dramatically 

21. 

Actual    existence 

11. 

Measure     of     distance 

41. 

Gems     (rocks) 

22. 

Tidings 

13. 

Title  of  respect 

43. 

Loved  by  Venus 

23. 

Denomination  of  mon- 

16. 

Pressing     necessity 

44. 

Young  people 

ey    (pi.) 

1  /. 

Grieve 

45. 

World    War     II     battle 

24. 

Fetching     girl      (slang) 

18. 

Rotations 

(P.    1.) 

25. 

Period    of    time     (pi.) 

19. 

Drunkard 

27. 

Musical    instrument 

20. 

Old     Testament     priest 

DOWN 

29. 

Biblical    lawgiver 

21. 

Exudation     from     trees 

23. 

Woody  plants 

1. 

Chapter   (abbr.) 

31. 

Ban 

?^ 

Pronoun     (m.) 

2. 

Flower          symbolizing 

33. 

Tall    man 

26. 

Full  football  team  (pi.) 

February 

35. 

Bill   of   fare 

28. 

Boy's  name   (abbr.) 

3. 

Timid  animal 

37. 

Ancient      city       (often 

30. 

Edible  grain 

4. 

Rest 

called   Ilium) 

32. 

Hogs 

5. 

Strong    Creek    god 

39. 

Fixed 

33. 

Prefix    (of  earth) 

6. 

Sun  god 

40. 

Lyric   poem 

34. 

Son   of   Sheresh 

7. 

Small    particles 

42. 

Hush! 

(1    Chron.   7:16) 

10. 

Faith 

43. 

Man's    nickname 

(Solution  on  page  34) 
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OFF  THE  RECORDS 


By  JOEY  SASSO 


TOP   RECORD  OF  THE   MONTH: 

Heart  and  Soul  .  .  .  Let  Me  Love 
You  as  Long  as  I  Want  to — Jerry- 
Sellers,  MG1VL  Jerry's  first  record 
demonstrates  his  versatile  ballad  styling. 
Heart  and  Soul  is  one  of  the  great  hits 
of  the  30's  and  Jerry  has  won  it  new 
popularity  every  time  he  has  sung  it. 
It  has  been  recorded  because  of  the 
many  requests  from  his  fans.  The  Enoch 
Light  arrangement  gives  this  tune  a 
shuffle  tempo  which  Jerry  feels  best 
expresses  his  interpretation.  The 
orchestral  combination  of  organ,  piano 
and  rhythm  section  gives  an  unusual 
melodic  flavor  to  the  tune.  The  reverse 
is  a  new  ballad,  soft  and  easy  on  the 
ears,  and  Jerry  makes  it  palatable  as  he 
softly  and  persuasively  whispers,  "Let 
me  love  you." 

Euphoria  .  .  .  If  I  Had  You — Charlie 
Ventura,  National.  With  the  top  side 
already  received  with  terrific  acclaim, 
Charlie  Ventura's  latest  bit  of  waxed 
dynamite  is  a  thrilling  excursion  into 
modern  musical  magic.  Ventura's  tenor 
saxophone,  is  as  usual,  "the  greatest" 
and  will  have  fellow  saxophonists  you- 
know-what  with  envy.  The  reverse  is 
the  standard  //  /  Had  You — with 
Charlie,  this  time  on  baritone  sax,  giving 
his  version  a  much  more  than  standard 
treatment — melodic,  mellow  and  yet  in- 
fused with  jazz  spirit  that  has  made 
Charlie  the  most  outstanding  and  popu- 
lar sax  soloist  in  the  country. 

Say  Something  Sweet  to  Your  Sweet- 
heart .  .  .  Isn't  It  Romantic  ? — Vic  Da- 
mone  and   Patti   Page,   Mercury.   Take 
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Patti's  sultry  voice,  Damone's  smooth 
delivery,  mix  well,  and  you  have  a 
"sure-fire"  tune  to  hit  the  jack  pot! 
A  good  candidate  is  their  latest  re- 
cording, Say  Something  Sweet  to  Your 
Sweetheart.  The  flip  side  is  another 
duet  by  Patti  and  Vic,  Isn't  It  Romantic  ? 
from  the  Paramount  picture  of  the  same 
name.  Watch  these  two,  as  they're 
really  going  places ! 

Irene  .  .  .  Beside  a  Babbling  Brook 
— Ted  Weems,  Mercury.  Whistler  Elmo 
Tanner  and  vocalist  Glenn  Martin  pitch 
in  with  Ted  Weems  and  his  orchestra 
to  strike  a  home  run  on  their  latest 
recording,  Irene.  Reverse  side  is  Beside 
a  Babbling  Brook,  which  features  the 
"solid"  arrangement  of  Weems  and 
Tommy  Ryan  giving  out  with  the  sweet 
notes. 

Mind  If  I  Love  You  .  .  .  Rendezvous 
With  a  Rose — The  Pied  Pipers,  Capi- 
tol. The  top  side  is  a  rhythmic  novelty 
tune  done  at  medium  tempo  by  The 
Pied  Pipers,  who  turn  in  a  highly 
spirited  performance  on  this  one.  Paul 
Weston  and  his  orchestra  are  on  hand 
to  provide  the  backing  for  the  group. 
Hal  Hopper,  one  of  the  Pipers,  had  a 
share  in  the  writing  of  this  number. 
The  reverse  is  a  slow  and  softly  romantic 
tune  featuring  the  smooth  harmonizing 
of  The  Pied  Pipers,  whose  deft  phras- 
ings  are  enhanced  here  by  the  subdued, 
effective  backgrounding. 

TOP  ALBUM  FOR  THE  MONTH 

Romance     in     F,     Meiodie,     Walts, 
Autumn  Song,  Barcarolle,  Song  With- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


THEY  called  Jake  Paperman  the 
Tough  Guy,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
a  misnomer.  He  had  to  be  tough,  the 
way  he  had  been  pushed  around  during 
his  adolescence  and  early  adulthood. 
Although  only  in  his  middle  twenties, 
Jake  was  a  displaced  Jew  who  had 
wandered  from  one  corner  of  the  earth 
to  another,  seeking  refuge  from  his 
homelessness  like  the  wandering  Ahasue- 
rus. 

That  clear,  starry  night  he  was  lean- 
ing on  the  deckrail  of  a  huge  clumsy 
troopship  as  it  nosed  slowly  into  New 
York  harbor,  and  he  was  gazing  with 
nostalgia  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Reputed  to  be  the  Tough  Guy  of  the 
outfit,  he  looked  to  be  anything  but  that 
then.  A  worried  expression  clung  to  his 


hard,  square  face  and  softened  his  mica- 
like eyes. 

He  looked  around  him  and  noticed 
how  ecstatic  the  other  returning  soldiers, 
were;  the  sight  of  the  Statue's  torch- 
light of  freedom  made  them  feel  happy. 
It  was  not  shining  with  freedom  for 
Jake,  though.  He  was  neither  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  nor  a  legal  immigrant. 

Not  feeling  free  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, share  the  others'  happiness.  Al- 
though a  sergeant  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  he  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  immigration  authorities  would 
make  an  exception  in  his  case  and  per- 
mit him  to  remain  in  New  York  after 
the  ship  docked.  He  was  a  men  without 
a  country,  here  on  the  verge  of  landing 
in  the  nation  for  which  he  had  risked 
his    life   on   European   battlefields,    and 
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because  he  was  a  German  by  birth  and 
not  an  American  citizen  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  him.  No  wonder  there  was  a 
worried  look  on  his  face. 

He  was  wondering  what  disposition 
the  immigration  authorities  would  make 
of  him  on  the  morrow.  He  was  resigned 
to  an  expectancy  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. But  deportation  to  where?  He 
was  a  man  without  a  country,  and  what 
nation    would   take    Jews? 

The  Tough  Guy  looked  like  a 
pugilist  with  his  broad,  muscular  frame, 
his  crooked  nose,  his  cauliflower  ears, 
and  his  scars.  The  scars  he  had  gathered 
through  a  13-year  hell  of  war,  agonizing 
hunger  and  homelessness. 

He  was  thinking  glumly,  "An  en- 
slaved man  is  not  a  man,  an  enslaved 
nation  is  not  a  nation,  an  enslaved  world 
is  not  a  world.  Certainly  not  in  the 
function  of  order,  and  not  in  the  flow 
of  meaningful  tomorrows." 

Since  the  rise  of  Hitlerism  he  had  felt 
enslaved.  And  even  here,  in  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 
supposedly  an  asylum  for  the  wretched 
of  the  earth,  the  tentacles  of  Hitler 
Germany  had  reached  out  for  him. 
Thanks  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they 
did  not  get  him.  But  neither  had  he 
acquired  the  freedom  he  was  so  eager 
to  achieve. 

He  slouched  on  the  railing  in  a 
prayerful  attitude,  praying  inwardly  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  shine  on  him, 
the  wandering  Jew.  The  essence  of  his 
prayer  was  this :  "I,  Jake  Paperman, 
have  fought  for  your  spirit  everywhere 
I've  gone,  in  peace  and  war,  in  sickness 
and  health.  Please,  oh  please,  be  an 
emblem  of  my  emancipation,  a  new  sym- 
bol of  life  for  me,  a  symbol  of  new  life 
built  on  the  stifled  hopes  of  decayed 
years." 

Without  realizing  it  he  had  muttered 


these  words  aloud.  The  soldier  standing 
next  to  him  looked  at  him  peculiarly. 
Jake  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Boy,  I 
sure  am  coming  in  on  a  song  and  a 
prayer.  They  call  me  the  Tough  Guy, 
but  I  feel  anything  but  tough  right  now. 
I  feel  more  like  a  bawling  little  kid 
who  has  dropped  his  piece  of  candy  in 
the  mud.  Me,  the  tough  guy,  the  hard- 
as-nails  Jew  boy  without  a  country  who 
has  wandered  everywhere  since  he  was 
12  years  old.  Just  a  kid,  a  grown-up 
kid  old  before  his  time.  It's  hard  to 
believe  I've  been  through  the  toughest 
hell  imaginable.  Sometimes  those  13 
years  seem  like  only  one  long  day,  some- 
times like  centuries,  an  endless  night- 
mare." 

Jake  passed  the  other  soldier  a  ciga- 
rette, struck  a  match,  lit  both.  For  a 
moment  they  puffed  in  silence.  Then 
Jake  removed  his  cigarette  from  his 
mouth,  looked  meditatively  at  it,  re- 
placed it,  and  a  slightly  bewildered  ex- 
pression stole  over  his  hard,  battered 
countenance.  His  perplexity  gave  way 
to  an  inclination  to  talk,  and  after  an- 
other puff  or  two  he  was  telling  the 
other   soldier   about  his   life. 

The  short,  violent  life  of  Jake  Paper- 
man  was  epitomized  in  the  two  virtues 
of  devotion  and  determination;  and 
documented,  it  is  the  story  every  Ameri- 
can who  accepts  his  citizenship  with 
casual  complacence  should  know  about. 

He  had  the  almost  fatal  misfortune 
of  being  born  in  Germany  25  years  ago. 
It  was  a  misfortune  because  he  had  an 
irresistible  urge  to  be  free.  It  was 
almost  fatal  because  his  German  father 
and  Russian  mother  were  fused  with 
Jewish  blood.  In  1933,  when  Americans 
were  worrying  about  bread-and-butter 
struggles  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
crisis,  the  Jews  in  Germany  were  worry- 
ing about  life  and  death  with  the  ascen- 
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sion  to  power  of  the  madman  Hitler. 
Hitler's  henchmen,  in  fact,  hauled  Jake's 
parents  off  to  a  concentration  camp 
where  they  died  soon  after  of  unnatural 
causes. 

"I  guess  it  was  then  I  really  knew 
how  much  I  hated  the  Nazis,"  said 
Jake. 

He  was  telling  all  this  to  the  other 
soldier  with  keen,  incisive  words  and 
gestures.  He  paused  in  his  narrative 
and  his  hand  dropped  limply  on  the 
railing,  his  cigarette  rolling  away,  and 
his  head  dropped  to  one  side  as  he 
resumed  his  tale,  relating  how  he  had 
been  wounded  nine  times  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  in  which  he  fought  with  the 
Loyalists  for  almost  three  years  because 
the  Nazis  and  Fascists  were  on  the  other 
side    supporting    the    Falangists. 

After  losing  that  war  the  Tough  Guy 
migrated  to  South  America.  He  was 
pushed  around  from  one  port  to  an- 
other by  authorities  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  shipped  in  without  a 
passport. 

"They  finally  let  me  stay  in  Vene- 
zuela," Jake  said. 

"They  did?"  the  other  asked,  absorbed 
by  the  Tough  Guy's  tale. 

Jake  nodded.  "Yeah,  they  needed  tough 
guys  like  me  to  lay  a  pipe  line  through 
the  jungles.  Nothing  was  too  tough 
for  me,  see,  because  I  was  tough  as  they 
make  them.  I  had  to  be  tough.  I'm 
still  tough  and  guess  I  always  will  be 
in  a  tough  world.  I  know  all  the  tricks 
in  the  book.  I  had  to  cheat,  fight, 
lie  and  take  work  few  other  men  could 
endure  because  I  just  had  to  live." 

In  Venezuela  he  had  weathered  dis- 
ease, malaria,  and  jungle  head-hunters. 
Later  in  Colombia  he  had  hooked  onto 
a  sparring  job  in  a  gymnasium.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  had  won  the  South 
American  middleweight  championship, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  he  had 


begun  to  feel  free,  relaxed.  He  was  a 
winner  and  the  South  Americans  seemed 
to  like  him. 

But  in  a  world  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  the  hounds  and  the  hunted,  Jake's 
relaxation  proved  but  a  momentary 
pause  in  his  role  as  the  wandering  Jew. 
For  it  was  then  that  the  German  hunt 
began. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  in  a  Colombian 
cafe  eating,  drinking  and  trying  to  mind 
his  own  business.  A  tall,  blonde,  smooth- 
faced, immaculate  man  swaggered  over 
to  his  table  and  ordered  him  in  fluent 
German  to  come  with  him,  that  he  was 
under  arrest  for  deportation  proceedings 
to  Germany.  Jake  resisted  him,  a  fight 
ensued,  and  in  the  altercation  the  Ger- 
man was  killed  when  he  struck  his  head 
on   the  concrete   floor. 

For  that  self-defense  killing  Jake  was 
told  to  get  out  of  South  America.  The 
German  government  requested  his  re- 
turn to  the  fatherland  so  he  ducked  out 
quickly.  The  United  States  seemed  to 
be  his  last  hope  for  asylum  so  he 
went  there.  When  he  reached  New 
York  in  1940  on  a  freighter,  deporta- 
tion authorities  allotted  him  60  days  to 
get  back  to   Germany  and   sure   death. 

But  he  wanted  to  live  so  badly  he 
dodged  the  FBI  and  the  German  agents 
until  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany.  Then  he  pleaded  with  officials 
to  let  him  join  the  Army.  Until  that 
time  he  had  existed  in  slums,  flop- 
houses and  freight  cars,  always  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  hounds. 

The  Army  did  not  let  him  enlist  but 
permitted  him  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  war  effort  by  teaching  hand-to-hand 
combat  and  the  art  of  killing  at  close 
quarters  in  Army  camps  all  over  the 
country.  Finally,  in  1943,  they  let  him 
enlist. 

Now,  after  fighting  all  over  France 
and  Germany,  he  was  again  approaching 
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the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  still 
a  man  without  a  country. 

Joe  Doaks,  the  company  clerk,  came 
up  to  him  and  said,  "Hey  Jake,  CO. 
wants  to  see  you  in  his  cabin.  He  says 
he's  got  some  good  news  for  you." 

Jake  stared  wonderingly  at  the  clerk. 
"Good  news?"  he  asked  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  "I  wonder  if.  .  .  ."  He  left  the  rest 
unsaid,  hurrying  toward  the  captain's 
cabin. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back,  joining 
the  other  soldier  at  the  railing.  He  was 
jubilant. 

"Dan,"  he  said  to  the  other  soldier, 
"I've  got  it!  The  CO.  says  that  when 
they  hand  me  my  discharge  papers 
they're  canceling  deportation  proceed- 
ings against  me." 

The  other  man  stared  at  his  happy 
face  and  the  buck  sergeant  stripes  on 


his  sleeve.  At  last  the  Tough  Guy  could 
relax  again.  He  was  no  longer  en- 
slaved. His  tomorrows  would  flow  with 
freedom.  America  had  finally  accepted 
him  as  a  free  man. 

The  Tough  Guy,  who  knows  more 
about  the  worst  in  the  world  than  men 
three  times  his  age,  had  a  few  things 
to  say  about  his  good  fortune.  "One 
thing  I'm  sure  of,  Dan,"  he  said, 
"Brotherhood's  more'n  just  coffee  and 
doughnuts.  Brotherhood  is  encourage- 
ment, sympathy  and  understanding.  No 
matter  how  hard  I  beg  for  it,  very 
few  people  had  enough  left  over  for  me. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child,  yes,  even 
in  the  slums,  had  a  little  candle  of 
hope  flickerin'  somewhere  inside  of  them. 
But  if  somebody  don't  light,  it  once 
in  a  while  with  a  little  encouragement 
it'll  burn  out  for  sure." 
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out  Words,  None  but  the  Lonely  Heart, 
Humor esque — Macklin  Marrow,  MGM. 
Here  is  an  album  that  should  satisfy  a 
world-wide  audience  of  music  lovers,  for 
it  presents  an  unbeatable  combination — 
the  beautiful  music  of  Tschaikowsky 
and  the  brilliant  interpretive  talents  of 
conductor  Macklin  Marrow. 

More  than  any  of  the  immortal  com- 
posers, Tschaikowsky  fulfills  the  con- 
summate romance  of  melody.  Proof 
of  the  timelessness  of  his  musical  ex- 
pression is  the  fact  that  not  only  is  this 
music  played  as  it  was  written,  but 
that  many  of  his  haunting  melodic 
themes  have  been  arranged  as  popular 
songs  and  have  ranked  with  the  Hit 
Parade's  best.  Such  is  the  indestructible 
quality  of  Tschaikowsky.  The  simplic- 
ity, the  warmth,  the  sadness  and  the 
overwhelming  expression  of  deep-felt 
emotion   have   given   his   music    a   uni- 


versality unparalleled  in  the  realm   of 
serious   compositions. 

Mr.  Marrow  captures  the  romance, 
the  mood  and  the  true  melodic  beauty 
of  Tschaikowsky's  music,  meeting  the 
difficult  challenge  of  taking  familiar 
themes  too  often  played  without  depth, 
and  presenting  them  with  understanding, 
sensitivity  and  the  brilliance  of  a  man 
who  brings  a  rich  quality  of  expression 
to  the  world  of  music.  You  will  hear 
such  compositions  as  the  delightful 
Walts  from  the  Serenade  in  C  Major, 
the  widely  played  Melodie  and  the  wist- 
fully beautiful  None  but  the  Lonely 
Heart,  one  of  the  crowning  examples 
of  Tschaikowsky's  rare  melodic  gift. 
This  is  an  album  for  those  who  listen  to 
music  with  their  hearts,  who  treasure 
the  priceless  gift  of  melody  dedicated  to 
romance  and  emotion. 
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SHOW 


Part  III. — Behind  the  Scenes 


1 0  an  audience  sitting  in  a  darkened 
theater  or  recreation  hall,  the  performers 
on  stage  compose  the  show.  This  is 
logical,  for  the  spectators  never  see 
any  of  the  work  which  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes.  They  see  the  finished  product 
and  few  of  them  realize  that  it  is  the 
behind-the-scenes  work  which  makes  a 
good   show   possible. 

Even  a  simple  variety  show  usually 
requires  several  people  backstage ;  there 
are  lights  to  operate,  curtains  to  pull, 
perhaps  scenes  to  shift  and  a  dozen 
other  things,  not  to  mention  watching 
nervous  actors  to  see  that  they  get  on- 
stage when  they're  supposed  to.  A  play 
will  require  at  least  five  people  backstage 
during  a  performance;  an  elaborate 
play  will  require  many  more. 

THE  STACE  MANAGER 

The  director  usually  appoints  one 
person  as  stage  manager.  It  is  this 
person's  duty  to  supervise  all  back- 
stage work.  If  there  are  flats  to  build, 
he   must   find   carpenters   to   do   it;    he 


must  find  painters  to  paint  the  scenes. 
If  the  lighting  system  must  be  changed 
during  the  performance  he  must  have  a 
man  for  this.  Then  there  is  the  property 
man  or  mistress,  the  person  who  is 
responsible  for  gathering  all  pieces  of 
furniture  and  other  properties  necessary 
for  the  show.  If  the  actors  do  not  take 
care  of  their  own  wardrobes,  then  the 
stage  manager  must  appoint  someone  to 
do  this.  When  a  character  must  make 
a  quick  change  after  a  scene,  the  cos- 
tume mistress  or  man  must  be  there  to 
assist  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  stage  manager  to 
see  that  the  stage  is  "set  up"  for  re- 
hearsals at  least  an  hour  before  each 
performance.  He  must  see  that  the  lights 
are  working  and  that  the  light  man 
knows  his  cues  for  changing  lights. 
He  must  be  sure  that  assistants  stand 
ready  to  help  shift  scenery,  if  nec- 
essary, at  the  end  of  an  act.  He  will 
check  to  see  if  all  the  actors  have  their 
hand  props.  And  in  most  cases  the 
stage    manager    will    act    as    prompter, 
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or   appoint    someone   to   attend   to   this 
undesirable   chore. 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

In  civilian  productions  the  business 
manager  is  an  important  personage,  for 
he  takes  care  of  all  financial  matters. 
For  the  service  show,  he  isn't  so  im- 
portant in  that  connection,  but  he  does 
have  some  important  duties. 

Every  show,'  even  a  service  show, 
must  be  publicized.  The  business  man- 
ager should  attend  to  this,  and  the  more 
thorough,  the  more  ingenious  his  pub- 
licity, the  larger  the  audience  will  be. 
There  are  several  good  methods  I've 
used  in  publicizing  shows  which  are 
usually  possible  for  all  business  man- 
agers. 

(1)  Make  use  of  camp,  post  or  ship 
newspapers  or  newssheets.  If  the  paper 
comes  out  weekly,  see  that  an  announce- 
ment or  story  on  the  show  goes  into 
each  issue  before  the  performance;  if 
the  paper  is  a  daily,  try  to  make  two 
or  three  issues  a  week.  The  first  story 
can  be  a  simple  one,  telling  briefly  what 
the  show  will  be  like  and  when  it  is 
scheduled.  Successive  stories  may  cover 
individuals  working  in  the  show  if 
there  are  some  interesting  personalities. 
If  you  are  producing  a  play  give  some 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  plot  and  de- 
scribe the  characters.  However,  don't 
give  the  whole  plot  away!  If  possible, 
pre-show  photos,  rehearsal  shots  and 
the  like  are  very  effective. 

(2)  Post  dozens  of  posters  in  every 
conceivable  spot  where  they  will  be 
seen.  Make  these  posters  brief,  clear 
and  colorful,  and  use  someone  who  is  a 
good  artist  for  sketches  and  lettering  if 
possible.  If  regulations  permit,  fly-posters 

can  be  put  on  vehicles  or  distributed  like 
handbills  at  mess  halls  and  recreation 
halls.  The  latter  should  be  simple, 
mimeographed   sheets   giving   the   name 


of  the  show  and  the  date  and  time  it  is 
to  be  given. 

(3)  Make  use  of  local  radio  facilities 
if  they  are  available  by  using  short,  pithy 
"spot"  announcements.  If  your  camp  or 
ship  has  a  public  address  system  you 
are  fortunate,  for  spot  announcements 
over  it  are  very  effective,  especially  the 
day  of  the  show.  Everyone  is  apt  to  be 
forgetful  at  times  and  such  announce- 
ments serve  as  a  reminder.  During  one 
show  with  which  I  was  connected  over- 
seas, the  members  of  the  Special  Service 
detachment  conducted  an  hourly  pro- 
gram over  the  PA  system  composed  of 
records  and  announcements  about  shows, 
movies  and  other  Special  Service  ac- 
tivities. 

(4)  Have  your  special  service  or 
welfare  and  recreation  officer  send 
notices  of  the  show  to  company  com- 
manders who  will  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  at  organization  meetings. 

(5)  If  possible  give  a  preview  of 
your  show  at  various  company  or  post 
meetings.  This  can  be  done  effectively 
at  Red  Cross  clubs  or  recreation  halls, 
especially  if  you  have  an  orchestra  or 
even  a  combo.  At  one  post  where  I  was 
stationed  the  post  orchestra  played  in 
the  various  mess  halls,  and  the  orchestra 
leader  made  announcements  of  the  shows 
coming  to  the  post. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  connected  with 
a  small  company  or  detachment,  not  all 
of  this  publicity  will  be  necessary.  But 
if  you  have  a  large  post  of  several 
thousand  men,  you  will  find  it  bene- 
ficial. I've  seen  several  good  shows 
which  were  failures  because  there  had 
been  insufficient  publicity  and  thus  no 
audience.  Service  personnel  are  busy 
people,  as  you  know,  so  constant  re- 
minders are  necessary.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
entertainment  available  outside  the 
camp. 
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PROGRAMS 

The  business  manager  should  take  care 
of  programs  too.  And  any  show,  outside 
of  impromptu  affairs,  should  have  a 
program,  either  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed. Spectators  like  to  have  a  list 
of  the  performers  to  refer  to  during  a 
performance.  Quite  often  the  names  of 
the  participants  will  be  forgotten  if 
there  is  only  an  announcement  made  by 
an  M.C.  or  a  director. 

A  variety  show  program  should  con- 
tain the  names  of  individual  performers 
and  their  acts;  and  the  titles  of  the 
music  or  songs  they  play  and  sing.  In 
addition,  the  name  of  the  director  and 
those  who  have  assisted  on  the  show 
should  be  given,  for  this  is  all  the  glory 
these  people  receive.  The  program  of  a 
play  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
play,  the  author,  the  cast  and  a  list 
of  all  those  who  assisted  in  any  manner, 
in  any  order  desired.  Drawings  and 
sketches  help  the  appearance  of  such 
programs  if  you  have  the  use  of  an 
artist. 

The  business  manager  will  take  care 
of  seating  arrangements  ;  he  will  see  that 
all  seats  or  benches  are  in  proper  order 
and  appoint  someone  to  usher  in  those 
who  come  late.  If  tickets  are  necessary, 
then  the  business  manager  must  have 
someone  take  care  of  this  detail. 

SCENERY 

Now  let's  go  back  to  our  stage  man- 
ager and  his  crew.  Maybe  he's  work- 
ing on  the  scenery  for  a  one-act  play 
which  requires  a  simple  outdoor  setting 
composed  of  trees  and  a  park  bench. 
The  director  has  given  him  a  rough 
drawing  of  the  set,  and  he  knows  how 
large  his  stage  is  and  what  materials 
he  has  to  work  with.  He  has  been 
ordered  to  build  flats  and  paint  the 
scenes  on  these.  He  knows  that  a  flat 
is  a  light  wooden  frame,  braced  in  the 


The  author,  with  poster  publicising  one  of  the 
shows  he  produced 


back,  and  covered  with  cloth  or  canvas. 
Usually  flats  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  wide  and  the  height  depends  upon 
the  height  of  the  stage.  The  wider 
ones  must  be  braced  very  securely.  Any- 
one who  has  had  any  carpentry  ex- 
perience can  construct  a  flat.  Four  pieces 
of  lumber  are  cut — two  for  top  and 
bottom,  and  two  for  the  sides,  usually 
of  some  light  material  about  four  inches 
by  one  inch.  The  end  pieces  may  be 
cut  either  to  fit  inside  the  side  pieces 
or  outside  the  pieces  as  desired.  Cleats 
are  used  in  the  corners,  then  the  corners 
are  enforced  by  using  triangular  pieces 
of  lumber.  A  brace  should  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  flat  to  give  it 
extra  strength. 

Once  this  skeleton  frame  is  built,  it  is 
covered  with  some  type  of  cloth  or 
canvas.  Muslin  works  fine  if  it  is  avail- 
able, for  It  will  draw  tight  when  it  is 
painted  with  a  coating  of  wall  sizing  or 
glue  mixed  with  flour  and  water  to 
form  a  paste.  The  cloth  should  be  tacked 
on  lightly  with  plenty  of  slack  to  allow 
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for  shrinkage  when  the  sizing  is  applied. 
This  sizing  makes  the  muslin  tighten  up 
and  gives  it  a  surface  which  will  take 
paint.  If  you  can't  locate  any  muslin, 
there  are  substitutes.  Canvas  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned;  burlap  bags  can 
be  used  if  they  are  tacked  on  without 
any  slack  and  given  a  very  heavy  coat 
of  paint,  calcimine  or  whitewash.  Smooth 
cardboard  can  be  used. 

Your  flats  may  be  used  separately, 
or  hinged  together  with  metal  hinges 
so  that  they  will  fold  one  on  the  other 
when  not  in  use.  Quite  often  flats  must 
be  odd  sizes  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  set,  so  narrow  strips  of  board  can 
be  used  to  splice  them  together  and  to 
brace  them  in  the  back. 

Stage  scenery  is  seldom  painted  with 
close  detail;  rather  it  is  sketched  in 
roughly  and  painted  with  bold  strokes. 
It  should  be  suggestive  rather  than  an 
actual  representation  of  the  real  scene. 
Close  up  the  scene  may  appear  terrible, 
but  at  a  distance  it  will  look  realistic 
enough,  and  will  not  detract  from  the 
performers.  Ordinary  paint  may  be  used 
or  some  form  of  powdered  paint  like  cal- 
cimine. Dark  backgrounds  are  usually 
preferable  to  light  ones  if  the  stage 
lighting  is  excellent.  Otherwise  light 
backgrounds  should  be  used.  Plain  white 
is  bad  because  it  reflects  and  is  hard 
on  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  audience. 
Use  some  tone  of  gray  or  blue  to  take 
away  the  glare. 

Your  doors  and  windows  are  formed 
with  flats.  Plain  cellophane  or  even 
cheesecloth  can  be  used  as  window  panes 
if  the  real  thing  isn't  available.  Doors 
may  be  a  facsimile  of  the  real  thing  or 
painted  on  the  flats  if  they  aren't  used. 
If  real  doors  are  used  make  sure  they 


will  open  and  close  smoothly  unless  the 
script  says   otherwise. 

DROPS 

Instead  of  flats  the  stage  manager  may 
decide  to  use  drops,  which  are  painted 
curtains  which  are  suspended  from  the 
flies  (the  top  of  the  stage,  ceiling).  The 
drops  do  not  have  to  be  one  solid  piece 
covering  the  back  of  the  set,  but  may  be 
in  several  pieces,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
screen  or  flat  in  back  of  these  open 
spaces.  Drops  are  usually  made  of  cloth 
which  can  be  rolled  or  drawn  up  into 
the  flies.  They  may  be  used  to  depict 
skies  or  exterior  scenes  as  seen  through 
the  windows  or  doors  of  an  interior 
scene.  The  set  for  the  three-act  play 
"Lost  Horizon"  has  such  a  scene — with 
the  towering  Himalayas  seen  on  a  back- 
drop through  a  huge  archway.  At  a 
distance  this  is  very  effective. 

All  stage  scenery  must  be  handled 
with  extreme  care  for  it  is  never  too 
substantial.  An  energetic  actor  can 
easily  shove  his  foot  through  a  cloth 
wall  or  push  it  outward.  Nails  should 
always  be  removed  from  flats  so  that 
they  will  not  pierce  either  persons  or 
objects.  Actors  must  be  careful  too  about 
brushing  against  the  painted  flats  or 
drops,  for  powdered  paints  will  come 
off  easily.  If  you  are  going  to  repaint 
an  old  screen  or  flat,  scrape  off  all  the 
old  paint;  otherwise  the  new  paint  will 
peel.  An  addition  of  glue  to  your  paint 
will  make  it  adhere  more  securely. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  take  up 
the  subjects  of  costumes,  lights  and 
make-up,  and  review  some  stage  termi- 
nology. 
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ERMAN 


"A  MOUSE!"  one  of  the  girls 
screamed. 

Up  to  that  moment  we  had  been 
lounging  around  the  barracks.  Now  we 
all  scampered  up  on  our  foot-lockers, 
holding  our  skirts  up  around  our  thighs. 
A  small,  skinny  gray  mouse  ran  down 
the  aisle.  I  thought  all  of  the  girls  in 
the  barracks  were  up  on  foot-lockers, 
but  when  I  glanced  around  I  saw  that 
all  but  one  were  atop  our  perches. 
This  lone  WAC,  whose  father  was  a 
taxidermist,  was  just  sitting  quietly 
chewing  an  apple.  The  little  mouse 
which  had  scampered  into  our  midst  was 
slowly  going  back  to  where  she  sat. 
This  girl  took  a  tiny  bit  of  the  apple 
and  threw  it  near  the  mouse,  which 
picked  it  up  in  its  mouth  and  quickly 
ran  away.  We  all  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  the  little  rodent,  but  when  it  didn't 
make  another  appearance  after  10  or 
15  minutes,  we  climbed  into  bed. 

The  very  next  evening  our  little  visi- 
tor appeared  again.  This  time  we  were 
all  a  bit  braver.  Our  sister  WAC  who'd 
given  the  thing  a  bit  of  her  apple  the 
preceding  night  went  to  her  wall  locker 
and  took  out  a  cookie  which  she  broke 
into  small  pieces  and  threw  to  the  little 
mouse.  We  were  all  afraid,  but  in 
spite  of  ourselves  we  sat  fascinated  and 
watched  mousey  gobble  up  a  piece  of 
the  cookie.  The  feeder  then  threw  an- 
other piece,  but  this  time  not  so  far,  and 
the    mouse    moved    closer.    The    third 


piece  was  put  close  to  the  toe  of  her 
shoe,  and  the  brazen  little  thing  came 
right  up  and  ate  it.  Then  when  it  was 
through  it  just  sat  there  looking  at  its 
benefactress.  This  brought  a  giggle  and 
then,  finally,  laughter  from  all  the  girls. 
I  guess  all  the  noise  frightened  it  be- 
cause it  ran  away,  but  every  night  there- 
after at  approximately  the  same  time, 
Little  Herman,  as  we  all  called  him,  ap- 
peared for  a  snack,  and  he'd  always  go 
over  to  the  same  girl. 

One  afternoon  we  had  a  surprise  in- 
spection of  the  barracks.  Things  weren't 
exactly  as  the  CO.  thought  they  should 
be.  So  when  we  came  in  for  the  evening 
mess  we  found  the  notice  of  a  meeting 
in  our  barracks  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  by  the  First  Sergeant.  Since  it 
was  Friday  night  and  the  meeting  meant 
that  we  would  all  be  restricted  to  the 
area  Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  were 
down  in  the  dumps. 

About  9:45  p.m.  someone  bellowed, 
"Ten-hut!"  We  all  stood  stiffly  at  at- 
tention. Our  CO.  came  in  calling  out, 
"At  ease."  We  slumped  down  on  our 
bunks.  She  had  just  opened  her  mouth 
to  let  us  have  it  when  out  came  Herman, 
and  over  to  the  bed  of  his  benefactress 
he  sauntered.  Our  CO.  picked  up  her 
skirts  and  ran  from  our  midst. 

We  all  roared  until  tears  streamed 
down  our  faces. 

The  CO.  was  so  frightened  that  she 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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R05ET 


IN  the  Yukon  Valley  stood  a  shack. 
Short,  thickset,  fair-haired  Jock  Mc- 
Culloch  sat  near  the  open  door  en- 
joying a  smoke.  Only  the  sound  of  a 
clock  penetrated  the  silence  .  .  .  tick- 
tock  .  .  .  tick-tock. 

It  seemed  strange  that  here,  of  all 
places,  a  clock  should  hang  on  the  wall. 
But  there  was  something  special  about 
this  clock.  Jock  had  carried  it  with 
him  all  the  way  from  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands. The  fine  woodwork  around  the 
face  was  carved  by  his  father's  own 
hand,  and  at  his  death  was  treasured  by 
his  mother.  When  bombs  paid  their  un- 
timely visit  to  the  Islands,  taking  Jock's 
mother  along,  the  clock  stood  intact  on 
the  one  remaining  wall  of  the  house,  its 
tick-tock  seeming  louder  than  ever. 

When  night  fell  Jock  shut  the  door 
and  began  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 
He  opened  a  few  cans  of  food  and  fried 
the  bacon.  Suddenly  there  was  a  scrap- 
ing on  the  path,  a  decisive  knock,  and 
the  door  was  hurled  open.  No  one  thinks 
of   bolting   doors    in    that    part    of   the 


country.  A  hefty  six-footer  with  sandy 
hair  and  ferrety  eyes  stood  before  him. 
The  stranger  gave  a  stealthy  look 
around  and  said,  "How's  chances  for 
some  grub?" 

"Sure,"  Jock  said,  so  typically  Scotch 
in  his  hospitality.  "You've  arrived  just 
in  time." 

The  stranger  flung  his  pack  into  a 
corner,  seated  himself  and  then  looked 
intently  around.  He  took  off  his  coat 
and  hung  it  across  the  only  small  win- 
dow in  the  shack. 

The  canned  stuff  was  cooking  and  the 
bacon  was  sizzling;  the  stranger  sniffed. 

When  the  dishes  were  washed  Jock 
and  his  guest  sat  and  smoked.  Jock  tried 
to  draw  him  out  but  had  little  success. 
Finally  the  stranger  said,  "If  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  get  some  sleep.  I'm 
starting  out  early  in  the  morning." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Jock.  "I'm 
pretty  tired  myself.  You'd  better  get 
your  blankets  out  and  doss  down  in 
the  corner  over  there." 

The  newcomer  rolled  himself  up  and 
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apparently  went  to  sleep.  Jock  did 
likewise. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  night  Jock  was 
awakened  with  startled  abruptness  by 
agonized  shouting:  "Let  me  go!  Leave 
me  alone !" 

He  sprang  from  his  bunk,  lighted  the 
oil  lamp,  and  there  in  the  corner,  cow- 
ering and  gibbering  like  a  maniac,  sat 
the  stranger.  As  soon  as  the  light  filled 
the  shack  he  stopped  shouting  and 
jumped  to  his  feet.  He  stared  at  Jock. 
The  expression  he  leveled  at  him  was 
ferociously  animal  rather  than  human. 
Jock  was  now  on  the  alert,  waiting  and 
wondering  what  the  next  move  would 
be. 

Momentarily  the  stranger's  eyes 
lighted  on  the  clock.  He  cocked  his  head 
forward,  listening  intently.  Then  he  gave 
a  harsh  cry  and  dashed  across  the  room 
to  pick  up  an  axe  that  was  standing 
near  the  stove. 

Jock's  heart  missed  a  beat,  as  he 
realized  what  little  chance  he  had 
against  a  madman  with  a  four-pound 
axe  in  his  hand.  The  stranger  was  eye- 
ing him  closely.  Jock's  rifle  was  too  far 
out  of  range  to  be  of  any  use  to  him  and 
trying  to  fight  a  madman  barehanded 
was  plain  suicide. 

And  then  what  happened  relieved  the 
tension,  allowing  Jock  to  breathe  easier. 
He  was  not  the  object  of  the  stranger's 
rage,  for  the  next  minute  he  raised  the 
axe  above  his  head  and  brought  it  down 
with  a  fearful  crash  on  the  face  of 
the  clock. 

Poor  Jock !  The  only  treasure  he 
possessed  and  had  carted  so  many  miles 
was  smashed  to  smithereens  before  his 
eyes.  As  he  bent  down  to  fondle  the 
pieces  the  look  and  grunt  by  the  stranger 
forced  him  to  abandon  any  show  of 
feeling. 

When  Jock  rose,  the  sight  that  met 


his  eyes  added  to  the  confusion.  For 
there  stood  Police  Sergeant  Lally.  With 
lightning  speed  he  snapped  handcuffs  on 
the  stranger's  wrists  and  handed  him 
over  to  a  trooper  who  stood  beside  him. 

"Take  him  outside.  I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  few  minutes,"  he  ordered  the 
trooper.  "We're  leaving  at  once." 

Jock's  eyes  opened  wide  ...  he 
sputtered,  "Gee  Lally,  I  was  never  so 
glad  to  see  anyone  in  all  my  life."  Meet- 
ing his  inquiring  gaze,  Lally  replied, 
"We  were  trailing  this  fellow.  My 
trooper  and  I  saw  him  enter  your  shack 
and  remain  with  you,  so  we  planted 
ourselves  in  your  barn.  When  we  heard 
him  shout  we  ran  to  your  window  and 
what  we  saw  proved  him  to  be  our 
man." 

"What's  he  done?"  asked  Jock. 

"Murder." 

"Whew !"  whistled  Jock  as  his  face 
paled.  "Who'd  he  kill?" 

"He  shot  a  man  down  at  Husky  Tom's 
place.  I  think  you  know  the  guy — 
Dick  Locke.  A  settler  a  few  miles  off 
the  landing.  You  remember  Dick 
Locke?"  His  steel  gray  eyes  bored  into 
Jock's   blue   ones. 

"Sure  ...  but  what  for?" 

Lally  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Don't 
know." 

And  then  the  drama  they  had  just 
witnessed  flashed  through  Jock's  mind. 
He  shuddered.  The  murderer,  nerves  all 
a-tingle,  the  crime  still  vivid  in  his  mind, 
had  sat  with  him,  and  through  the  quiet 
of  the  night  the  ticking  of  that  in- 
nocent clock  had  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  his  befuddled  brain.  "Dick 
Locke  .  .  .  Dick  Locke.  .  .  ." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  he  screamed 
"Let  me  go!  Leave  me  alone!" 

Tick-tock  .  .  .  tick-tock  .  .  .  Dick 
Locke! 
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Something  We  Really  Won 

By  Maecmna  Cheserton-Mangle 


W 


WHAT  makes  Eisenhower  so  popular? 
Not  just  with  the  man  in  the  street; 
with  the  vets  too !  It  isn't  very  often 
that  top  brass  like  Ike  gets  along  so 
well  with  the  men  who  serve  under 
him.  But  Ike's  an  exception.  Everyone 
likes    him,    including    the    ex-dogfaces. 

A  GI  summed  it  up  pretty  well  when 
he  said,  "Nothing  brass  hat  about  Ike. 
He's  a  good  Joe." 

That's  it  in  a  nutshell.  A  good  Joe. 
A  man  who  treats  soldiers  as  individ- 
uals, not  just  as  numbers  on  dog  tags; 
who  respects  their  human  rights.  That's 
what  makes  anyone  a  good  Joe :  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Today  all  over  the  world  men  are 
hungry — not  only  for  bread,  the  staff 
of  life,  but  also  for  the  simple  rights 
that  make  life  worth  living.  Every  vet- 
eran' knows  what  these  are :  a  fair 
break;  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  go 
of  things;  a  chance  for  a  job;  a  chance 
to  speak  your  piece  without  some  cop 
breathing  down  your  neck;  a  chance  to 
go  to  the  church  or  synagogue  that 
suits  you ;  a  chance  to  raise  a  family 
in  peace  and  security.  How  did  some 
poet  put  it?  "A  slice  of  bread  for  every 
man,  an  apple  for  his  girl." 

A  group  of  earnest  men  and  women 
have  been  working  on  human  rights 
for  more  than  two  years.  That  group, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  is 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  the  results  of  their 


work  may  well  go  down  in  history  along 
with  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  American 
Constitution. 

The  United  Nations  group  has  drawn 
up  an  International  Bill  of  Human 
Rights  which  comes  before  the  UN  for 
adoption  this  year.  If  okayed,  it  will 
extend  the  freedoms  of  our  own  Bill 
of  Rights  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
world.  In  fact,  this  new  measure  goes 
even  further  than  our  American  Con- 
stitution. In  addition  to  assuring  free 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  press  and 
assembly,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial, 
the  International  Bill  of  Rights  promises 
citizens  of  all  nations  such  benefits  as 
social  security  and  old-age  assistance, 
the  right  to  hold  a  job,  to  enjoy  decent 
food  and  housing,  and  the  right  of 
women  to  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  Also  included  is  a  blanket  pro- 
hibition against  incitement  to  racial,  re- 
ligious and  national  hostilities. 

That's  not  the  only  promising  develop- 
ment. Right  here  at  home  a  group  of 
distinguished  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  issued  a  report  on  the  state 
of  civil  rights  in  the  U.S.A.  This  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  unearthed  some 
facts  that  don't  make  pleasant  reading. 

For  instance,  the  Committee  found 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  a 
tough  time  getting  good  jobs  simply 
because  of  their  race  or  religion.  Many 
youngsters  are  deprived  of  decent 
schooling  because  their  skin  color  hap- 
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pens  to  be  dark.  In  some  States,  poll 
taxes  and  "white  primaries"  keep  the 
majority  of  citizens  from  exercising 
their  right  to  vote.  In  these  States — 
there  are  seven  of  them,  all  in  the  south 
— Congressmen  are  elected  by  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters.  Not 
much  democracy  there.  Even  in  our 
colleges  and  medical  schools,  supposedly 
citadels  of  science  where  superstitious 
nonsense  about  "race"  should  never  gain 
a  toe  hold,  there's  a  surprising  amount 
of   discrimination. 

It's  a  pretty  messy  situation  when 
you  consider  that  the  chap  who  might 
have  discovered  the  cure  for  infantile 
paralysis  or  cancer  never  had  a  chance 
to  show  his  stuff  because  some  bluenose 
didn't  like  the  way  his  name  was  spelled, 
or  the  shade  of  his  skin,  or  the  church 
where  he  worshiped.  Or  some  vet  might 
still  be  limping  around  on  crutches  be- 
cause the  surgeon  who  might  have  had 
the  skill  to  cure  his  wound  was  barred 
from  medical  school  because  he  was  a 
Jew. 

Not  very  pleasant  facts,  these.  But 
they  are  staring  us  right  in  the  face. 
Even  in  the  best  country  on  earth 
there's  still  room  for  plenty  of  im- 
provement. 

The  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  didn't 
just  criticize.  It  recommended  a  number 
of  constructive  moves  to  Congress  and 
the  State  governments,  including  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act 
that  would  ban  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin,  and  similar  measures  to  insure 
equal  opportunity  in  education.  Laws  to 
do  away  with  poll  taxes  and  outlaw 
lynching,  as  the  Committee  points  out, 
are  long  overdue.  It  also  asks  for  the 
end  of  the  Jim  Crow  in  the  armed 
forces  and  in  educational,  health  or 
housing  projects  receiving  Federal  aid. 
The  Committee  urges  that  existing  civil 


rights  laws  be  vigorously  enforced  and 
that  new  ones  be  adopted  where  needed. 

These  and  other  suggestions  contained 
in  the  Committee's  report  have  already 
taken  root  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  a  town  of 
45,000  population,  volunteers  from  sev- 
eral veteran  and  civic  organizations 
made  a  survey  of  conditions  in  that 
town.  They  called  their  survey  the 
"Montclair  Audit"  because  it  weighed 
the  assets  and  liabilities  as  far  as  civil 
rights  were  concerned.  Then,  at  a  dra- 
matic public  meeting,  the  community  was 
given  the  score,  and  a  good  many  points 
that  needed  attention  were  brought  to 
light.  But  the  real  importance  of  the 
Montclair  Audit  was  not  so  much  in 
the  findings  as  in  the  desire  of  Mont- 
clair's  citizens  to  seek  out  the  facts.  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

Today  a  new  spirit  is  in  the  air.  Men 
want  to  feel  that  something  permanent 
has  come  out  of  the  last  war,  something 
they  can  point  to  and  say,  "We  won 
that.  It's  ours.  It's  good.  And  we're 
going  to  keep  it."  The  International 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  and  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  are 
tokens  of  victory. 

Almost  every  vet  has  heard  of  the 
GI  who  covered  a  hot  and  sizzling  hand 
grenade  with  his  body  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  buddies.  We  can  only  guess  at 
that  lad's  thoughts  in  the  fleeting,  agony- 
filled  instant  before  he  hurled  his  body 
into  eternity.  But  this  we  can  say  to 
his  heroic  spirit : 

"Yours  was  an  act  of  love  for  all 
humanity,  a  salute  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man.  You  knew  little,  perhaps  noth- 
ing, about  the  buddies  whose  lives  you 
willingly  bought  at  the  cost  of  your 
own.  You  knew  not  what  church  they 
went  to,  or  in  what  land  their  fathers 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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lHE  good  soldier  has  the  tenacity  to 
persevere  against  heavy  odds.  He  has 
stick-to-itiveness.  He  sticks  to  his  task 
until  it  is  done  and  done  well.  He  sticks 
to  the  manual  assigned  him  for  study 
until  he  has  mastered  its  contents. 
Whatever  the  duty  assigned  him  he 
sticks  to  it  until  it  is  accomplished.  The 
soldier  who  has  the  spirit  of  the  quitter 
is  a  failure.  The  American  soldier  has 
tenacity.  The  men  at  Thermopylae  who 
held  fast  until  the  last  man  was  killed 
were  not  more  tenacious  and  not  more 
heroic  than  our  comrades  of  Bataan  and 
unnumbered  other  memorable  spheres 
of  action  in  this  recent  war,  on  land  and 
at  sea  and  in  the  air,  where  greatly  out- 
numbered, they  had  the  heroic  courage 
to  withstand  tenaciously  against  the 
enemy. 

Let  it  be  impressed  that  the  good 
soldier  of  Christ  stands  fast.  Job  held 
fast.  In  the  throes  of  indescribable 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  with  all 
worldly  goods  taken  away  from  him  and 
with  his  closest  friends  urging  him  to 
turn  away  from  God,  Job  replied,  "My 
righteousness  I  hold  fast  and  will  not 
let  it  go."  The  good  soldier  of  Christ 
holds  fast  'to  things  eternal. 

There  is  the  tendency  to  discard  any- 
thing and  everything  that  is  old.  Of 
course  in  a  world  of  progress  there  are 
constant  changes  from  the  less  to  the 
more  perfect.  One  improvement  follows 
another  but  the  laws  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  world  remain.  Truth  is  the 
same    yesterday,    today,     and    forever. 


"Why  don't  ya  slop  reading  that  thing?  You'll  never  learn  it  all 
and  it  won't  get  you  anywhere  if  you  do!" 


There  are  things  that  abide — sunlight, 
water,  milk,  the  elements  of  physical 
nourishment,  vitamins,  the  ninety-some 
different  elements  in  this  world,  and 
the  law  of  gravitation.  They  are  useful 
and  necessary  to  life  today  and  they 
will  be  just  as  indispensable  tomorrow 
and  thousands  of  years  hence.  Even 
more  abiding  are  the  spiritual  verities 
of  life.  The  law  of  faith  (faith  in  the 
true  God)  and  the  law  of  love  (the  love 
of  God  and  man)  are  eternal.  A  tree 
growing  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
physical  bears  luscious  fruit  and  a  man 
obeying  the  laws  of  faith  and  love  be- 
comes a  well-rounded,  self-controlled, 
unselfish  and  an  exemplary  personality. 
Tragedy  follows  when  a  man  or  a  na- 
tion refuses  to  obey  these  spiritual  laws 
of  faith  and  of  love.  "The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  (Christ)  is 
eternal  life"  is  a  law  in  the  spiritual 
world.  It  is  just  as  natural  and  abiding 
in  the  spiritual  world,  as  is  the  law  of 
gravitation  in  the  physical  world.  It 
behooves  men  everywhere  to  hold  tena- 
ciously to  the  way  of  faith  and  of  love — 
the   way   of   prayer,   and  the   study   of 
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God's  Word,  the  way  of  self-mastery 
and  of  Good  Samaritan  service.  This  is 
God's  way  for  man.  Let  us  hold  fast  to 
the  things  that  are  eternal. 

It  was  a  wintry  scene  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Hundreds  of  people  were  view- 
ing the  wonderful  ice  formations.  In 
places  the  river  below  the  falls  had 
frozen  and  some  of  the  onlookers  had 
ventured  to  walk  on  the  ice.  Presently  a 
large  section  cracked  and  part  of  it  was 
floating  down  the  river.  Two  men  were 
on  it.  Ropes  were  dropped  from  a  bridge 
below  the  falls,  and  as  the  men  were 
being  carried  under  the  bridge  each 
seized  a  rope.  They  were  being  drawn 
to  safety  when  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
men  were  seen  to  be  slipping  on  the 
rope.  Those  who  could  see  him  shouted : 
"Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  you'll  be  safe  in 
a  moment !"  but  the  man  had  lost  his 
grip.  The  other  man  was  saved,  but  the 
one  who  failed  to  hold  tenaciously  to 
the  lifeline  fell  into  the  rushing  waters 
and  was  lost.  There  is  a  lifeline.  There 
is  one  who  can  save.  Hold  fast  to  Christ. 

— CHAPLAIN  ALVA  J.   BRASTED 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  SOLUTION 

(Puzzle  on  page  17) 
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Bible  Readings   for  the  Month 

(Prepared  by  James  V.   Claypool,  Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

THEME:  How  to  Carry  On 

1 .  Genesis  3    The  Garden  of  Eden 

2.  Philippians  3:7-16   .  .  .    Toward  the  Prize 

3.  I   John  2:1-17    How  Not  to  Sin 

4.  I   Peter  1  :3-9    Saving  Your  Soul 

5.  Psalms  31 :  16-24  .    Strength  and  Courage 

6.  Luke  6:1-19   ...    Doing  Good  on  Sunday 

7.  Genesis  4:1-9 The  First  Murder 

8.  Ephesians  4:23-32   .  .  .  .Like  a  New  Man 

9.  John  6:1-21    Walking  on  the  Sea 

10.  John   6:22-46    Drawn  to   Christ 

11.  John    6:47-71     How    Really    Live? 

12.  Psalms  46    Cod  as  Refuge 

13.  Psalms    104:1-24    Nature's  Divinity 

14.  Ephesians  2:8-22    The  Chief  Cornerstone 

15.  Psalms  37:1-9    .    Trust  and  Commitment 

16.  Matthew  10:1-23     Commissioning  Orders 

17.  Matthew  10:24-42  Why  Meek  and  Lowly? 

18.  Matthew   5:27-48    .    An   Eye  for  an  Eye 

19.  Proverbs   19:19-29   ..Anger  Makes  Fools 

20.  Matthew  12:22-50   .Words  Carry  Weight 

21.  Psalms    145  Why   and    How   Praise? 

22.  II    Timothy    3         Why    Read    Scripture? 

23.  Revelation  3:10-22     Never  Be  Lukewarm 

24.  Matthew   13:1-30    Seed  Sowing 

25.  Matthew    13:31-58 

The  Kingdom  Is  Like — 

26.  Joshua    14:6-15     ..Mountain    Toughness 

27.  Psalms   91     A  Song  of  Security 

28.  Psalms    100    Be  Thankful 


A  Bydiem  tyosi  BuoceM, 


By  Jlucp.  tf..   Martin 


ARE  you  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  when 
attention  is  directed  your  way?  Does 
your  mouth  get  dry,  your  stomach 
quivery,  your  legs  shaky  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  give  a  talk  before  an 
audience?  Are  you  troubled  by  self- 
consciousness  and  feelings  of  inferiority? 

Unfortunately  I  can't  offer  a  positive 
cure  for  you,  but  I  think  I  can  help  you 
to  help  yourself  by  telling  you  of  my 
own  experiences  in  combating  self- 
consciousness   and  timidity. 

A  year  ago,  I  could  have  answered 
yes,  an  emphatic  yes,  to  the  questions 
above.  I  was  nervous,  self-conscious  and 
introspective.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
I  still  am  today,  but  instead  of  my 
emotions  controlling  me  as  before,  I  am 
now  essentially  in  control  of  my  emo- 
tions. The  feelings  are  still  there  but 
they  are  subdued  and  dominated  by 
reason. 

I  am  a  veteran  but  unmarred  by  the 
war.  The  harm  to  my  personality  was 
accomplished  long  before  I  entered  the 
Army.  I  think  the  specific  causes  are 
unimportant  here;  what  counts  is  how  I 
overcame  my  limitations  and  how  I 
think  I  can  help  you. 

I  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  November,  1945.  After  a  vaca- 
tion of  six  weeks,  I  went  to  work  at 
my  old  job  in  an  aircraft  factory.  I 
had  worked  there  for  a  few  months  after 
getting  out  of  high  school  and  before 
enlisting  in  the  Army.  Almost  immedi- 
ately I  realized  that  factory  work  didn't 
hold  much  of  a  future  for  me.  I  worked 
for  one  month  and  then  quit  to  enter 
college.  I  didn't  actually  know  what  I 
was  going  to  college  for ;  none  of  the 


professions  seemed  to  interest  me  at 
the  time,  but  I  felt  that  the  opportunities 
offered  to  me  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  were  too  good  to  pass  up.  I 
thought  that  perhaps  in  a  year  or  so 
I  could  get  oriented  and  decide  on  the 
proper  course  of  studies  to  take. 

Right  from  the  beginning  I  had  a 
difficult  time  adjusting  myself  to  every- 
thing about  school.  Most  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  go  with  college,  such  as  the 
hazing  of  freshmen,  seemed  trivial  and 
high-schoolish  to  me.  Class  work  was 
difficult  because  it  had  been  some  time 
since  I  had  had  to  concentrate  on  study- 
ing. Due  to  a  natural  shyness  and  old 
hurts  from  childhood  days,  I  was  afraid 
'  of  people,  afraid  to  say  hello,  fearing 
that  I  would  be  ignored  or  snubbed. 
At  present  it  is  easy  to  see  that  people 
thought  me  aloof,  perhaps  proud  and 
snobbish.  I  cannot  blame  them  now, 
but  at  the  time  I  thought  they  were  at 
fault.  I  did  not  realize  that  friendship 
and  social  relationships  require  equal 
participation  on  behalf  of  both  parties. 
You  cannot  have  friends  if  you  do  not 
make  a  sincere  and  positive  effort  to  get 
them. 

The  reason  for  my  ultimately  leav- 
ing college  was  my  inability  to  give 
oral  reports  and  talks  in  the  classroom. 
The  first  time  I  was  called  upon  to 
step  up  before  the  class  and  give  an  oral 
report  I  tried  to  go  through  with  it. 
But  by  the  time  I  had  walked  from  my 
desk  to  the  front  of  the  room  I  was 
shaking  so  badly  I  could  hardly  hold 
my  notes  in  my  hands.  Today  I  am 
only  vaguely  aware  of  what  happened. 
I  suppose  there  has  been  a  subconscious 
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effort  on  my  part  to  forget  this  pain- 
ful incident.  I  do  know  I  was  terrified 
and  could  hardly  speak  above  a  whisper. 
Somehow  I  got  through  it  and  went 
back  to  my  seat,  red  shame  spread  over 
my  face.  For  weeks  afterwards  I 
dreamed  about  it  at  night,  relived  the 
humiliating  experience  in  daydreams  and 
in  general  tortured  myself  constantly.  I 
never  gave  another  talk  after  that  day. 
I  became  more  suspicious  of  my 
classmates.  I  thought  they  talked  about 
me  and  secretly  enjoyed  my  humiliation. 
As  time  passed  my  fears  grew.  In  each 
class  where  I  might  be  asked  just  a 
simple  question  I  would  answer,  "I 
don't  know,"  to  get  attention  away  from 
me  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Day-to-day  incidents  in  the  normal 
student's  life  were  major  crises  for  me 
to  avoid  at  any  cost.  I  went  on  in  this 
manner  for  a  year  and  a  half — a  year 
and  a  half  with  poor  grades,  no  friends, 
and  taking  part  in  no  college  activities. 
I  finally  quit  school,  realizing  that  if 
I  kept  on  I  would  crack  up. 

One  day  shortly  after  leaving  school, 
when  I  was  wondering  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  myself,  I  recalled 
reading  in  a  magazine  several  years 
back  that  a  good  system  to  use  when 
you  had  troubles  to  work  out  was  to 
write  it  all  down  on  paper.  I  did  just 
that.  I  wrote  down  everything  that 
bothered  me  and  why  it  did,  I  put 
down  things  I  liked  and  didn't  like, 
what  I  wanted  and  didn't  want,  my 
capabilities  and  deficiencies.  When  it 
was  finished  (and  it  took  me  several 
days ) ,  I  had  a  good  picture  of  myself  to 
work  from.  I  saw  my  actions  were  ruled 
by  emotion,  not  logical  reasoning.  It 
was  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  draw 
up  a  plan  to  better  myself. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  system  is 
that  you  can  consolidate  your  thoughts 
and  organize  them  in  a  coherent  manner. 


You  get  a  tangible  result  instead  of 
loose  ideas  and  vague  thoughts  floating 
about  in  your  mind.  It  is  possible  tu 
look  at  yourself  more  objectively.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  an  efficient  method  for 
letting  off  steam  on  anything  that  bothers 
you   momentarily. 

To  begin  with,  I  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  move  to  a  strange  city 
where  no  one  knew  me,  where  I  could 
make  a  fresh  start. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  city  of  

I  went  looking  for  a  job — as  a 
salesman,  a  door-to-door  salesman.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  my  plan  to  gain 
self-confidence.  For  several  weeks  I 
didn't  eat  well,  it  was  terribly  hard  for 
me,  but  I  was  determined  to  succeed  and 
kept  at  it.  Another  part  of  my  plan 
was  to  join  a  church.  I  hadn't  been  to 
a  church  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  meet 
people.  And  it  was.  I  met  some  wonder- 
ful people  who  helped  me  more  than 
they  will  ever  realize.  After  I  had  at- 
tended church  for  several  weeks,  con- 
stantly making  a  strong  effort  to  meet 
people  and  get  to  know  them,  I  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  small  children.  I  was 
nervous  at  first,  but  I've  always  liked 
children  and  we  hit  it  off  right  from 
the  start.  This  was  excellent  training 
because  I  began  to  get  used  to  being 
stared  at  while  I  was  speaking.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  asked  to  join  a  young, 
people's  organization  of  the  church.  I 
accepted  gladly  and  was  soon  in  con- 
tact with  young  men  and  women  of  my 
own  age.  I  began  to  have  a  social  life 
and  took  part  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  church. 

After  my  financial  situation  began 
to  improve  along  with  my  moderate  suc- 
cess as  a  salesman,  I  took  up  the  study 
of  a  musical  instrument,  the  guitar.  I 
had  always  wanted  to  study  music  but 
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when  my  parents  were  living  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  lessons. 

I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  good 
guitar  teacher.  He  took  a  sincere  and 
honest  interest  in  my  work.  I  studied 
hard  and  practiced  diligently.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  I  could  play  well 
enough  to  take  part  in  group  activities 
that  he  arranged  for  his  students.  From 
these  meetings  there  evolved  a  small 
band  of  which  I  became  a  member.  We 
would  get  together  one  or  two  nights  a 
week  and  play  for  our  own  amusement. 
We  weren't  experts  but  we  had  lots  of 
fun  It  wasn't  long  before  we  were  called 
upon  to  play  for  church  benefits  and 
picnics.  Several  times  we  were  asked 
by  local  businessmen's  organizations  to 
play  at  their  luncheons  and  programs. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  my  steady 
improvement  was  keeping  busy.  I  didn't 
give  myself  time  to  sit  around  and 
brood.  If  I  came  home  from  work  too 
tired  to  feel  like  doing  much  I  would 
relax  by  going  to  a  movie.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  keep  busy. 

All  of  this  added  up  to  a  rich,  full 
life  for  me.  These  last  few  months 
without  doubt  have  been  the  happiest 
of  my  life.  And  I  have  finally  found 
out  just  what  I  want  to  do  most  in  life. 


There  is  an  excellent  university  lo- 
cated near  me  and  partly  because  I  have 
had  such  an  enjoyable  time  with  my 
Sunday  School  class,  I  want  to  become 
a  grade-school  teacher.  The  main  rea- 
son, however,  is  that  I  know  there  must 
be  many  children  in  need  of  the  help 
and  guidance  that  I  should  have  re- 
ceived as  a  child  and  didn't  get.  I  have 
found  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  happiness 
in  human  companionship  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  anyone  miss  out  on  it. 

But  let's  get  back  to  you.  Maybe  your 
troubles  are  similar  to  mine  or  maybe 
they  aren't.  It's  unimportant.  Most  peo- 
ple have  difficulties  of  some  sort  in  life 
that  seem  to  have  no  solution.  I  want 
you  to  try  the  pencil  and  paper  method. 
Forget  about  will  power.  Will  power  is 
an  attribute  that  most  people  will  not 
admit  they  have,  even  to  themselves.  It 
is  always  "someone  else"  who  has  the 
strength  to  succeed  where  others  fail, 
the  determination  to  achieve  a  goal.  If 
you  will  look  at  yourself  realistically, 
honestly,  put  yourself  down  on  paper, 
as  well  as  possible,  and  then,  by  the 
use  of  logic  and  reason  (not  emotion) 
plan  out  what  is  best  for  you  to  do — 
you  can  succeed  !  Try  it ! 


HERMAN 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
neglected  restricting  us.  The  next  day, 
however,  when  we  came  into  the  bar- 
racks to  wash  up  for  noon  mess  we 
sniffed  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor.  We 
were  told  the  exterminators  had  been 

there. 

We  felt  badly  because  that  meant 
that  Herman  had  been  destroyed. 

That  night  about  a  half  hour  before 
lights  out  he  appeared!  We  welcomed 
him  like  a  long-lost  friend. 


'The  Army  is  interested  in  building  you  up." 
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SOMETHING    WE    REALLY    WON    (Continued  from  page  32) 

were  born,  nor  did  you  care.  You  knew  which  we  now   honor,   may  be   seen  a 

only  that  they,  like  yourself,  longed  for  glimpse  of  that  immortality  which  radi- 

life  and  liberty,  and  for  the  'pursuit  of  ates  hope  of  a  glorious   future  for  all 

happiness' — God-given  rights  of  all  men  mankind.  We  will  remember  it,  buddy, 

everywhere.    Fate    willed    that    in    one  Sleep   quietly." 

awful  moment  those  rights  were  yours  Our   mission,    easier   than   his,    is    to 

to  give  or  to  deny.  And,  in  your  choice,  live  and  work  for  brotherhood. 


"The  world  bitterly  needs  the  love  of  man  for  man;  the  love  of  Chinese  for 
Japanese;  of  Negro  for  the  white;  of  Pole  for  the  Russians;  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Jews ;  of  the  American  for  all  the  world.  Love  is  not  for  the  weak ;  it  is  for  the 
strong.  For  only  the  strong  can  quell  the  pangs  of  envy ;  only  the  strong  can  grapple 
with  the  tearing  tenacles  of  hate.  Only  the  strong  man  can  accept  his  brother  on 
terms  of  honest  equality,  without  rancor,  with  the  love  of  brother  for  brother." 
This  statement  was  made  last  year  in  an  endorsement  of  Brotherhood  Week,  which 
is  observed  annually  in  February,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  Roman 
Catholic  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 


9*do-  My  JlanJU 

Into  my  hands  they  put  a  gun,  to  kill 

An  enemy  I  knew  not  of.  All  men 

To  me  were  brothers — are.  I  could  not,  then, 

Let  men  tell  me  ideals  and  loves  instill 

No  manliness,  no  strength  or  courage.  No, 

I  had  to  keep  my  views.  I  could  not  yield 

My  thought  to  warring  minds  which  power  wield 

Which  is  not  power,  is  vanity  and  show. 

My  consciousness  embraces  all  mankind 
In  love  that  nations,  races,  creeds  blots  out. 
I  see  unfoldment  of  a  plan  so  broad 
That  human  eyes  and  ears  can  never  find 
Nor  warring  factions  see  it.  Oh,  about 
Face,  world,  and  view  the  universe  of  Cod. 

— William  S.   Paxson,  Jr. 


'opic  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  ANCHORS? 

By.    RfrltesU   Qadfia/i,    JltiiUtei 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  we  count  on  God's  covenant  or  His  promises  holding  true?  (Psalms  89  :28) 

2.  How  does  our  trust  in  God  serve  to  anchor  us  against  the  winds  of  fear? 
(Psalms  112:7) 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  hope  that  God  has  given  us  in  Christ  is  really  an  anchor, 
for  the  soul?  (Hebrews  6:17-20) 

4.  Hozv  is  our  integrity  an  anchor  in  the  storms  of  life?   (Proverbs  11:3) 

5.  Will  it  help  to  anchor  us  if  we  try  alzvays  to  do  the  will  of  God?   (I  John 
2:17) 


•  Resource  material: 

Every  sailor  knows  how  indispen- 
sable is  his  anchor.  He  would  not  want 
to  put  to  sea  without  it.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  all  of  us  have  anchors,  whatever 
our  work  in  life  may  be,  and  that  we 
must  use  them  often  to  keep  us  from 
drifting  and  from  being  lost? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you 
have  found  to  be  anchors?  Which  of 
them  have  served  you  best?  Which  one 
of  them  have  you  relied  upon  most  fre- 
quently? 

Haven't  you  found  the  Bible  an  an- 
chor? Someone  has  said  of  the  Bible 
that  it  is  "a  guide-book,  a  lamp,  a 
mirror,  a  microscope,  a  telescope,  a 
volume  of  choice  poems,  several  well- 
written  biographies,  a  package  of  old 
letters,  a  book  of  songs,  a  sharp  sword 
and  a  small  library  of  more  than  sixty 


volumes" — and  he  might  truthfully  and 
discerningly  have  added  that  it  is  a  most 
effective  anchor  too. 

There  was  a  lad  who  felt  the  strong 
pull  of  the  sweeping  tides  of  temptation. 
Did  he  yield?  No,  because  his  mother 
and  his  father  had  taught  him  to  read 
widely  and  wisely  in  this  small  library 
of  sixty-six  books.  And  some  of  it  had 
become  a  part  of  him,  to  anchor  him 
when  otherwise  he  might  have  been 
swept  from  his  moorings. 

Prayer  is  another  indispensable 
anchor,  to  be  kept  always  at  hand,  ready 
for  instant  use.  You  are  fortunate  if 
your  parents  taught  you  to  use  it  at  the 
slightest  indication  of  an  emergency  or 
in  the  commonest  need.  And  you  are 
wise  if  you  have  discovered  that  it  is 
far  too  valuable  and  helpful  to  be  kept 
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only  for  emergencies.  Like  the  other 
anchors  that  we  are  mentioning,  it  is 
more  than  an  anchor  and  it  has  untold 
value  for  us  in  moments  when  we  are 
not  thinking  primarily  of  the  safety  of 
an  anchor. 

Wouldn't  you  say  that  hope  is  an- 
other strong  anchor  for  us?  Bishop 
Watson  once  said  that  hope  is  like  the 
cork  to  a  net,  for  it  keeps  the  soul  from 
sinking  in  despair.  He  might  well  have 
added  that  hope  is  an  anchor  in  many  a 
dark  night  when  our  spirits  need  to  be 
steadied  and  kept  secure. 

And  shall  we  not  say  that  faith  is 
also  a  strong  anchor?  Said  H.  W.  Shaw 
once :  "Faith  is  the  soul  riding  at 
anchor."  It  readily  becomes  an  anchor 
to  the  soul  in  life's  heaviest  and  most 
persistent  and  devastating  storms,  to 
keep  us  immovable  until  the  tumult  and 
the  fury  are  past. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote 
these  words :  "All  great  ages  have  been 
ages  of  belief.  I  mean,  when  there  was 
any  extraordinary  power  of  performance, 
when  great  national  movements  began, 
when  arts  appeared,  when  heroes  existed, 
when  poems  were  made,  the  human  soul 
was  in  earnest."  You  see !  He  might 
have  added  that  the  anchors  were  in 
good  order  and  in  good  use.  He  was  not 
describing  aimless  drifters  in  those 
words ! 

You  and  I  should  never  forget  that 
we  have  no  business  to  set  out  on  any 
great  journey  or  important  undertaking 


unless  we  have  strong  anchors  at  hand 
and  have  learned  to  use  them  well. 

Character,  of  course,  is  a  strong 
anchor  that  deserves  to  be  provided  for, 
at  whatever  cost.  And  we  must  value 
it  aright  and  let  nothing  prevent  us  from 
using  it  fully.  It  was  a  very  wise  man 
who  said,  "Keep  clear  of  a  man  who  does 
not  value  his  own  character."  Said  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Old  Testament : 
"My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will 
not  let  it  go:  my  heart  shall  not  re- 
proach me  so  long  as  I  live."  (Job  27  :6) 

This  old  character,  the  hero  of  the 
drama  that  some  say  is  still  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  had  a  way  with  anchors. 
When  the  storms  of  life  beat  down  upon 
him  with  almost  crazing  force,  he  let 
his  anchor  down  and  held  firmly  to  his 
faith  in  God. 

That  great  faith  in  God  may  be  your 
stay  also,  a  stout  anchor  on  which  to 
rely  when  you  are  afraid  you  will  be 
overwhelmed  and  swept  from  every  safe 
mooring. 

The  greatest  men  and  women  you  have 
ever  known  have  had  such  strong 
anchors  as  these,  and  they  have  known 
how  to  use  them.  Who  are  the  three 
best  Christians  you  have  ever  known? 
What  things,  in  each  of  these,  were  the 
anchors  that  kept  them  from  drifting 
and  from  shipwreck?  And  which  of 
these  anchors  is  easiest  for  you  to  use? 
Which  two  or  three  of  them  do  you 
use  most?  Or  do  you  use  them  all,  and 
others  that  we  have  not  named? 

Look  well   to  your   anchors ! 


k\j  k\j  Q^i 

Back  in  1785,  Colonel  "Lighthorse"  Harry  Lee  presented  to  Ceorge  Washington 
some  twelve  European  horse  chestnut  saplings  which  the  President  planted  on  his 
Mount  Vernon  estate.  One  tree  still  lives.  From  this  "friendship  tree"  a  number  of 
seeds  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  freedom-loving 
countries  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  seeds  are  now  the  beginning  of  a  chestnut 
grove  on  the  campus  of  mission-supported  Hua  Chung  University,  in  Wuchang, 
China. 


--. 


^OfUcrfalkl 


By  (Zob&d  QaAfxzA  2ud*i&i 


FcO  R     THE      SECOND       WE  EK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  BROTHERHOOD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  should  our  conception  of  human  brotherhood  heal  our  misunderstandings 
and  conflicts  between  races?  (Gen.  13:8) 

2.  How  does.it  help  our  sense  of  brotherhood  for  us  to  remember  that  God 
created  us  all  with  one  blood?  (Acts  17:24-28) 

3.  How  does  Christ  help  us  to  break  down  our  racial  barriers  when  we  put 
Him  first  in  our  lives  and  remember  that  He  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  all  of  us? 
(Colossians  3  :9-ll) 

4.  Hozv  should  Peter's  experience  help  us  to  be  charitable  and  understanding 
toward  other  races  than  our  own?  (Acts  10:28) 

5.  When  we  remember  how  God  shares  His  glory  and  His  love  with  all  nations, 
must  we  not  feel  impelled  to  accept  them  as  our  brothers?  (Isaiah  66:19,  20;  Amos 
9:7) 


•  Resource  material: 

With  the  coming  again  of  Race  Re- 
lations Sunday,  we  should  examine  our 
Christian  attitudes  toward  those  who 
belong  to  other  races.  Just  what  would 
you  say  is  the  attitude  that  you  as  a 
Christian  should  take  to  someone  who 
is  of  another  race?  Is  it  Christian  to 
distrust  another,  simply  because  his 
skin  is  of  a  color  different  from  yours? 
Is  it  Christian  to  deny  him  a  job,  or 
expect  him  to  work  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  someone  of  your  own  race? 

One  who  reads  the  newspapers  and 
listens  to  radio  newscasters  is  aware  of 
a  seething  ferment  of  uneasiness  in  this 
matter  of  race  relations.  At  its  mildest 
it  shows  widespread  suspicion  and  dis- 
crimination in  various  forms ;  and  at 
its  worst  it  flames  out  in  seething  hatred 
and   lynchings.    Most   of   us   would   not 


say  these  things  are  Christian.  Most  of 
us  would  say  they  are  not  truly  Ameri- 
can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  feels  that  racial  ha- 
treds are  not  Christian  has  a  right  to 
say  so  without  laying  himself  wide  open 
to  what  seems  to  be  a  stock  retort: 
"But  you  wouldn't  want  your  son  or 
daughter  to  marry  a  Negro,  would 
you?" 

That  question  is  supposed  to  bowl 
a  white  man  over  and  put  him  properly 
in  his  place.  It  is  assumed  that  he 
doesn't  want  a  Negro  in  his  family.  But 
apparently  it  is  assumed  also  that  he 
doesn't  have  brains  enough  to  see  that 
the  sly  thrust  is  really  begging  the  real 
question.  Since  when  is  justice  to  be 
meted  out   simply   to  one's   in-laws?   Is 
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any  judge  in  this  fair  land  to  hand  down 
a  verdict  only  for  a  plaintiff  whom  he 
would  like  to  see  his  son  or  daughter 
marry?  That  would  be  a  foul  betrayal 
of  the  justice  he  is  sworn  to  dispense. 

Most  people  who  are  pleading  for 
better  relations  between  races  are  doing 
so  because  they  deeply  believe  this  at- 
titude is  Christian,  and  they  feel  it  is 
part  of  the  price  that  we  must  all  pay 
for  a  better  zvorld.  They  feel,  you  see, 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  begin  in 
our  own  homeland. 

They  do  not  want  inter-marriage  be- 
tween races,  but  they  do  desire  the  kind 
of  Christian  justice  that  Jesus  taught 
so    plainly. 

Take  the  case  of  Jesus  telling  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Jesus, 
not  forgetting  his  Jewish  forebears,  did 
not  hesitate  to  hold  up  a  kindly  man  of 
the  despised  Samaritan  race  as  a  good 
fellow  whose  kindness  of  heart  shamed 
the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
Jewish  priest  and  the  Jewish  Levite. 
Jesus  would  not  have  feared  to  tell 
that  parable  because  of  any  dread  that 
some  bigoted  Jerusalemite  would  bellow : 
"How  would  you  like  your  daughter  to 
marry  a  Samaritan?"  He  wTould  have 
made  short  work  of  so  stupid  a  ques- 
tion. He  was  showing  that  kindness  is 
the  right  and  the  privilege  of  all  races, 
and  that  it  sometimes  comes  from 
sources  that  have  suffered  the  stings  of 
bigotry. 

Peter  long  ago  was  told  to  call  noth- 
ing common  nor  unclean,  even  though 
it  cut  squarely  across  his  earlier  re- 
ligious training.  He  and  others  were  led 
to  bring  the  teachings  and  the  example 
of  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles,  working  across 
racial  bounds ;  otherwise,  you  and  I 
could  hardly  be  enjoying  the  advantages 
of   Christianity   now. 

Shouldn't  this  be  enough  to  teach  us 


tolerance  in  dealing  with  other  races? 

The  whole  matter  simmers  down  to 
the  fact  that  God  made  us  all  brothers 
in  the  vast  family  of  mankind.  He  made 
us  all  "of  one  blood."  And  science 
assures  us  solemnly  that  this  is  literally 
true.  Do  we  wonder  that  Jesus  had 
so  much  to  say  about  our  being  brothers  ? 

Do  you  think  this  principle  of  human 
brotherhood  can  be  successfully  used  to 
solve  our  greatest  problems  between 
races?  How  shall  we  try  to  use  it?  Can 
we  afford  not  to  use  it? 

Can  you  imagine  Jesiis  condoning  a 
lynching?  Would  you  say  it  is  unthink- 
able that  He  would  ever  have  taken 
part  in  one? 

How  do  you  think  we  might  best  un- 
dertake a  program  for  improving  race 
relations  where  we  live?  Would  you 
advocate  a  mixed  congregation  in  a 
church  in  which  you  worship  ?  Give  your 
reasons — and  be  sure  they  are  good.  Do 
you  feel  that  Jesus  would  approve  of 
those  reasons?  Why? 

What  do  you  think  are  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  road  to  closer 
understanding  between  the  races?  Do 
you  feel  the  stumbling  blocks  are  fewer 
and  smaller  than  they  were? 

From  my  own  experience,  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  shall  have  better  re- 
lationships between  races  when  we  have 
satisfactory  opportunities  to  have  com- 
radeships with  them  as  individuals,  and 
particularly  as  students  together. 

I  look  back  with  appreciation  upon 
student  relationships  which  I  have  had 
with  Negroes  in  every  year  of  my  long 
experience  as  a  student.  They  helped 
me  to  understand  their  aspirations  and 
appreciate  their  true  worth.  Nobody  can 
convince  me  that  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  affects  his  intelligence,  his  ingenu- 
ity, or  his  character. 


''Jofuc^cdkl 


By  flabe^t  Gad^a/i  J.int*ije/i 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

TAKE  AN   OPTION   ON  TOMORROW! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Should  we  consider  our  tomorrows  carefully  but  remember  that  they  are  in 
God's  hands?  (James  4:13-15) 

2.  How  much  do  we  shape  our  tomorrows  by  our  industriousness  today f   (Pro- 
verbs 10  :4,  5  ;  13  :4) 

3.  What  does  goodness  of  heart  have  to  do  with  our  future?  (Proverbs  4:23) 

4.  Why  should  we  plan  our  tomorrows  with  special  thought  for  righteousness? 
(Proverbs  4:26,  27) 

5.  Why  is  it  so  important  for  us  to  take  God  into  our  confidence  and  into  our 
lives  as  we  plan  our  future?   (Hebrews  11:6) 


•  Resource  material: 

Years  ago  a  young  immigrant  came  to 
the  thriving  seaport  of  New  York,  poor 
in  purse  but  rich  in  endowments  of 
mind  and  spirit.  One  night  he  crawled 
with  another  young  man  into  the  cellar- 
way  of  a  building  in  the  great  city,  but 
before  they  fell  asleep  in  the  darkness 
this  young  immigrant  made  a  bold  as- 
sertion :  "Someday,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
own  this  building." 

Do  I  hear  you  say  that  he  was  very 
brash?  Well,  it  turned  out  that  he  did 
become  the  owner  of  that  building,  but 
he  tore  it  down  and  put  up  in  its  place 
a  far  better  building  so  that  he  might 
house  the  great  metropolitan  newspaper 
that  he  had  built  up.  His  name?  It  still 
lives  on  in  one  of  the  most  coveted 
awards  to  which  journalists  can  aspire 
— the  Pulitzer  prize. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  could  not  have  known 
that  night  how  well  and  how  vastly  he 
would  build,  but  he  was   dead   sure  of 


one  thing — he  would  take  an  option  on 
tomorrow! 

How  about  you?  What  option  will 
you  take  on  tomorrow?  Perhaps  your 
greatest  asset  is  a  bright  dream  for  your 
future.  Good!  But  be  sure  to  turn  that 
dream  into  an  option  on  a  bright  to- 
morrow ! 

I  have  a  fine  young  friend  whose  par- 
ents delighted  to  tell  this  story  about 
him.  When  he  was  a  child  in  Sunday 
School,  he  solemnly  said  to  his  parents, 
"I'm  going  to  be  either  the  janitor  or 
the  preacher."  He  decided  that  he 
should  be  the  preacher  rather  than  the 
janitor,  and  he  began  to  shape  his  plans 
accordingly  and  took  his  option  on  his 
tomorrows.  Today  he  is  the  successful 
pastor  of  an  important  church  in  a 
beautiful  midwestern  city. 

Any  man  who  plans  his  future  wisely 
must  have  vision.  It  will  hi  well  also 
to  let  vision  sometimes  include  a  bit  of 
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wholesome  sense  of  wonderment.  A  child 
deals  with  wonderment  when  he  lets  his 
fancy  run  loose.  He  has  a  thrilling  ride 
on  a  broomstick  that  is,  he  assures  you, 
no  broomstick  at  all  but  a  plumed  white 
charger ;  and  the  panting  rider  is  not  a 
tousle-headed  boy  but  a  great  and  bold 
knight  in  shining  armor.  Don't  hamper 
your  future  triumphs  because  you  insist 
on  being  unimaginative ! 

It  was  wise  Thomas  Carlyle  who  once 
said  that  a  man  who  cannot  wonder, 
who  does  not  wonder  and  worship  habit- 
ually, even  though  he  were  president 
of  innumerable  royal  societies,  and  car- 
ried the  whole  Mechanique  Celeste  and 
Hegel's  philosophy  and  the  epitome  of 
all  laboratories  and  observatories,  with 
their  results,  in  his  head,  would  be  but 
a  pair  of  spectacles  behind  which  there 
is  no  eye.  Those  are  strong  words  with 
which  to  beat  down  the  egotism  of  the 
poor  prosaic  fellow  who  denies  himself 
dreams  for  his  tomorrows ! 

Of  course  dreams  bind  us  down  at 
last  to  toil.  But  we  should  refuse  to 
let  our  toil  be  like  the  endless  labor 
of  a  treadmill.  I  think  it  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith  who  once  suggested  that  we, 
like  the  bee,  should  make  our  industry 
our  amusement.  That,  of  course,  is  only 
another  counsel  for  us  to  choose  the 
work  in  life  that  we  can  really  enjoy. 
Probably  that  is  our  right,  and  we  may 
well  take  that  into  account  as  we  shape 
up  our  dreams  with  deliberate  designs 
to  take  our  option  on  tomorrow. 


We  must  also  be  on  close  terms  with 
perseverance  if  we  are  to  get  anywhere 
at  all  with  our  brave  option  on  to- 
morrow. We  must  not  tire  easily.  We 
must  know  how  to  drive  ourselves  to- 
ward our  goals  and  not  whimper  if 
some  day  brings  us  an  apparent  defeat. 
Someone  once  said  that  perseverance 
is  failing  nineteen  times  and  succeeding 
the  twentieth.  If  that  sounds  impressive, 
I  venture  to  ask  if  that  sage  never  heard 
of  the  patient  and  persistent  man  who 
perfected  the  medicine  called  606?  He 
failed  605  times ;  but  he  didn't  stop,  and 
so  he  became  a  success  at  the  606th 
try! 

Let's  hope  your  batting  average  is 
better  than  that.  If  it  isn't  keep  your 
chin  up ! 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  God 
always  goes  with  us  into  our  tomorrows. 
We  owe  Him  the  courtesy  of  asking 
Him  to  be  in  our  counsels  and  in  our 
plans  as  we  attempt  to  shape  up  our 
future  out  of  the  dreams  and  the  aspira- 
tions that  we  fondly  and  diligently  hold 
for  ourselves  today.  The  Bible  is  filled 
with  assurances  that  He  loves  us  and 
is  eager  to  help  us  to  succeed.  And 
He  has  helped  countless  thousands  of  us 
to  make  this  present  life  a  thing  of 
wonder  and  of  beauty  for  ourselves 
and  for  others  around  us. 

He  will  not  fail  you  if  you  are  eager 
to  take  an  option  on  tomorrow  and 
then  follozv  through  to  success  in  this 
life  and  the  nest! 


>-'eNS^-a  s^Qy(g^-» 


Today  as  we  move  against  the  terrible  scourge  of  war,  as  we  go  forward  toward 
the  greatest  contribution  to  lasting  peace,  I  ask  you  to  keep  your  faith.  The  only 
limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 

— From  the  last  written  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  found  the  day  after  his  death 


*Jofuc<lalkl 


By  RoAeti  Cadpa*  Jinine* 


FOR  THE  FOURTH   WEEK  OF  THE  MONT»H 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WANTED:  MORE  AND  BETTER  LAYMEN 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  of  evangelism ?    (Proverbs 
11:30;  Daniel  12:3) 

2.  How  did  Jesus  stress  the  great  need  for  evangelism?    (Matthew  4:18,   19; 
28:19,  20) 

3.  Should  we  not  share  Paul's  pride  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  (Romans  1 :16) 

4.  What  clear  word  of  James  summons  us  to  works  of  righteousness  and  service, 
to  support  and  prove  our  professed  faith  in  Christ?   (James  2:14-17,  22,  24,  26) 

5.  When  we  are  niggardly  in  our  Christian  giving,  is  this  an  offense  against  God? 
(Malachi  3:8-12) 


•  Resource  material: 

The  last  Sunday  of  this  month  is 
known  as  Laymen's  Day  and  it  may  well 
remind  all  of  us  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  laymen  in  the  great  work 
of  our  churches  today.  Good  laymen  are 
indispensable  in  the  varied  and  highly 
important  tasks  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  belong.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
them  if  our  churches  are  to  do  their  best 
against  all  the  evil"  forces  that  oppose 
and  hinder  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Every  pastor  meets  his  share  of  help- 
ers and  hinderers  among  the  laymen. 
Some  of  them  are  good  teachers  and 
are  quite  willing  to  give  liberally  of 
their  teaching  skills  and  of  the  fatherly 
or  brotherly  qualities  of  spirit  that  are 
so  needed  with  the  individuals  in  their 
classes.  A  good  teacher  is  willing  to 
study  and  improve  himself.  He  will 
practice  and  teach  punctuality  and  de- 
pendability and  thoroughness — and 
Christlikeness.  He  will  not  forget  that 
he  is  to  interpret  the  Bible  and  Christ 


to  pupils  who  need  both  in  their  lives 
every  day  and  will  fall  short  of  their 
best  unless  they  learn  to  live  as  Chris- 
tians. 

Another  very  important  group  of  lay- 
men will  handle  the  church  finances. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  shape  the 
financial  effectiveness  of  the  local  church. 
The  finance  committee  can  set  up  an 
effective  every-member  canvass  in 
which  they  and  their  visiting  teams  will 
try  to  enter  every  home  as  consecrated 
salesmen  who  want  to  teach  the  need  for 
each  member  and  friend  of  the  church  to 
pledge  regular  contributions  that  will 
be  really  generous  or  even  sacrificial  and 
not  merely  perfunctory  shadow-boxing 
that  fools  neither  themselves  nor  the 
patient  solicitors. 

Good  church  treasurers  and  financial 
secretaries  are  jewels.  Once  found,  they 
should  be  prhed  and  encouraged  to 
continue  in  their  exceptional  work. 
They    might    well    teach    their    efficient 
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methods  to  understudies  or  assistants 
who  might  thus  have  a  thorough  training 
to  succeed  them  when  the  need  arises. 
Ushers  should  be  selected  for  the 
qualifications  that  will  enable  them  to 
excel  in  their  work.  It  may  not  always 
be  easy  to  find  ushers  who  combine 
friendliness  with  dignity,  or  discernment 
with  tact.  An  usher  can  impress  a  visitor 
with  the  friendliness  and  the  spiritual 
tone  of  his  church  before  the  minis- 
ter can  say  a  word.  It  will  hardly  in- 
spire church  attendance  and  build  up 
church  membership  if  a  church  numbers 
among  its  ushers  a  man  or  two  with 
questionable  morals.  If  a  church  feels  it 
prudent  to  put  up  with  such  a  person, 
it  at  least  has  no  right  to  put  him  in  its 
show  window. 

Laymen  should  try  to  be  evangelists, 
hoping  to  win  others  to  Christ  as  their 
Savior  and  inviting  them  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.  They  can  help 
their  pastor  and  their  fellows  in  this 
way  and  strengthen  and  enrich  their 
own  spiritual  lives.  He  who  wins  souls 
is  wise,  as  a  devout  old  writer  assured 
us   long   ago.    (Proverbs    11:30) 

Good  laymen  inspire  goodness  and 
genuine  Christian  helpfulness  in  others. 
Years  ago  I  knew  a  layman  who  was 
an  unusual  combination  of  goodness 
and  efficiency.  He  was  a  retired  ship 
carpenter  in  a  small  village  that  boasted 
a  shipyard.  In  his  declining  years  then, 
he  was  a  most  efficient  church  treasurer 
and  a  highly  respected  Sunday  School 
superintendent.  He  was  a  genuine  and 
a  sweet-spirited  Christian  and  he  had 
found  great  personal  satisfaction  in  being 


a  Christian  steward,  bringing  one-tenth 
of  his  income  to  the  church  and  to  other 
philanthropic  work.  He  took  pride  in 
paying  all  obligations  of  the  church 
promptly.  The  minister  of  that  little 
church  was  paid  each  week.  A  devout 
and  systematic  layman  who  loved  his 
Lord  was  devoting  time  and  talents 
and  one-tenth  of  his  money  to  the  task 
of  making  his  church  and  his  world 
better  because  he  had  lived  and  served 
in  them. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  a 
layman  live  his  religion.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  an  office  or  some  desig- 
nated responsibility  in  his  church,  but 
he  does  have  the  sacred  responsibility 
of  trying  to  live  a  blameless  and  an  ex- 
emplary Christian  life.  It  is  his  duty 
to  succeed  in  this.  And  he  will  have 
plenty  of  help,  partly  from  other  lay- 
men as  sincere  and  as  consecrated  as  he, 
but  his  greatest  help  will  come  from 
God,  through  prayer  and  faith  and  the 
Bible,  and  from  the  fellowship  and 
work  of  the  church  in  which  he  proudly 
and  effectively  shoulders  his  share  of 
the  responsibilities.  He  can  do  no  less, 
because  he  loves  his   Lord. 

John  Bunyan  had  these  words  for  us : 
"Christians  are  like  the  several  flowers 
in  a  garden  that  have  each  of  them 
the  dew  of  Heaven,  which,  being  shaken 
with  the  wind,  they  let  fall  at  each 
other's  roots,  whereby  they  are  jointly 
nourished,  and  become  nourishers  of 
each  other." 

Can't  you  help  at  least  one  layman 
to  be  a  better  layman  and  a  better 
Christian? 


fP    i?    i? 


There  is  nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  purchased  without  pains  and   labor. 

— Addison 


NEWS   OF   SMCL    UNITS 

The  League  aboard  this  vessel  has 
taken  a  great  part  in  fostering  Christian 
fellowship  among  the  crew.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  organizer  and  adviser, 
Chaplain  Seth  E.  Anderson,  a  campaign 
for  membership  in  our  League  was 
launched.  Discussion  groups  were  held 
and  guests  were  invited  at  our  weekly 
meetings.  Active  members  took  part  in 
this  drive  and  parties  were  held  in 
foreign  ports  whenever  we  had  the  op- 
portunity and  nonmembers  were  invited. 

Due  to  an  increase  of  37  members  dur- 
ing the  past  months,  it  is  requested  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  Membership  Cards 
and  Medals  be  forwarded  to  our  League. 

Lawrence    D.    Duncan.    Secretary 
SMCL    of     USS     Toledo     (CA-133)  _ 
c/o    FPO,    San    Francisco,    California 


PEN    FRIENDS 

Since  the  day  I  received  the  first 
copy  of  The  Link  I  enjoy  reading  it. 
I  attend  the  services  of  an  American 
chapel  here  in  Berlin  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  all  the  copies  since 
May,    1947. 

I  would  be  very  glad  of  finding  more 
stories  in  The  Link  like  "Mutual  Sur- 
render," by  Frederick  Hall,  and  "The 
Least  of  These,"  by  Gertrude  Doro. 

Although  I  am  only  16  years  old  I'd 
like  to  discuss  a  few  stories.  If  pos- 
sible, will  you  give  me  the  address  of 


someone  who  enjoys  reading  The  Link 
too.  I  thank  you  in  advance. 


Hartmut    Oltersdorf 
Bln.-Zehlendorf 
Onkel-Tom-Strasse    108 
Germany 


II 


FAN   MAIL 

The  Link  is   one  of  the   magazines 

which  I  counted  on  so  much  to  help  me 

pass   the  time  while   I    lay   flat   on   my 

back  in  an  Army  hospital  for  almost  two 

years.   It  gave  me  the  courage  and  the 

necessary  will  to  keep  on  fighting. 

Jon  J.    Chin  en 

323   Packard  Street 

Ann     Arbor,     Michigan 


I  am  a  WW-II  vet  (served  42  months 
— 14  of  them  in  Casablanca),  and  find 
your  publication  of  vital  interest. 

Especially,  I  have  enjoyed  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Salak  in  recent  issues. 
After  reading  "Writing  as  a  Hobby,"  it 
furnished  the  necessary  inspiration  for 
me  to  complete  the  manuscript  of  my 
booklet,  "A  Million  Dollars  Worth  of 
Ideas." 

The  December  issue  of  The  Link 
contained  many  good  ideas.  The  story, 
"Good  Neighbors,"  was  like  lighting  a 
candle  in  my  window  for  the  holidays 
to  come. 

Vern  Dollase 

Box  167 

Fort     Atkinson,     Wisconsin 
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Guard:    "Halt!    Who    goes    there?" 
Eighteen-year-old      Enlistee :      "You 
wouldn't  know  me — I  just  got  here." 

— Tracks  and  Half  Tracks 

♦ 

A  railway  conductor  got  a  job  on 
one  of  the  big  new  airliners.  When  an 
old  friend  asked  him  shortly  after  if 
his  new  job  was  much  different  from 
the  old  one,  he  replied:  "Only  thing  is 
they  won't  let  me  throw  a  passenger 
off  for  not  paying  his  fare." 

— Watchman-Examiner 


He  had  choked  her.  She  was  dead. 
He  had  listened  to  her  dying  gasp.  Now 
she  was  cold — cold  as  the  hands  of 
death.  Yet  in  his  anger  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. Furiously  he  kicked  her.  To  his 
amazement  she  gasped,  spluttered,  and 
then  began  to  hum  softly. 

"Just  a  little  patience  is  all  it  takes, 
John,"  remarked  his  wife  from  the  back 
seat. 

— Rev.  Meter 


♦ 


Sister  Smith  confided  to  the  pastor : 
"My  husband's  purse  is  made  of  pig- 
skin. Every  time  he  opens  it,  it  squeals." 

— Exchange 


♦ 


"I'm  a  dairy  maid  in  a  candy  factory." 
"What  do  you  do?" 
"Milk   chocolates." 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Nezvs 


The  average  leave  is  a  succession  of 
2's.  It  consists  of  2  weeks,  which  are 
2  short.  Afterwards  you  are  2  tired  2 
return  2  duty  and  2  broke  not  2. 

— Exchange 


Citizen  :  "I've  nothing — and  my  watch 
has  only  sentimental  value." 

Bandit:  "Fork  it  over.  I  feel  like  a 
good  cry,  anyway." 

— Exchange 


Diogenes   met  a  veteran. 
"What   were  you   during   the   war?" 
he  asked. 

"A  private,"   replied  the  veteran. 
So  Diogenes  blew  out  his  lamp  and 

went  home. 

— Vet-Times 
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A  paratrooper  is  a  soldier  who  climbs 
down  from  trees  he  never  climbed  up. 

— The  Seabag 


"I  don't  care  if  you  are  a  Texan — tell  Junior 
about  the  other  States  once  in  a  while.  He  has 
a  right  to  know  there  are  47  more  before  zve 
leave  Japan." 


GIutAcked.  and  0>ufa4Ujaiia+U 

Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat' I  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of 
America 

Baptist,  General 

Baptist,   National   Convention  of  America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  North  American  General  Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,  Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Retormed 

Christian  Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches  of  God  in  North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelic? '   and  Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 


Evangelical   United   Brethren 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal 

Methodist,  African   Episcopal  Zion 

Methodist,  Colored 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,  Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal   Holiness  Church 

Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  m  Christ 


CCoze  &/a/i4<tt&puj 


•'The  Mariners,"  four  veterans  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  who  blend  their  voices  over 
Arthur  Godfrey's  program  five  mornings  a  week,  are  a  fine  example  of  brotherhood  in  action.  In 
February  of  each  year  one  week  is  set  aside  for  special  emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The 
boys  are,  from  left  to  right,  James  O.  Lewis  and  Thomas  B.  Lockard  (top),  and  Martin  Karl  and 
Nathaniel  Dickerson  (bottom).  Organized  in  1942  at  Mr.  Godfrey's  suggestion,  the  quartet 
entertained  at  many  stations  during  the  war  and  toured  the  Pacific  in  1945. 


DATE 


ISSUED    TO 


U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


